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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 1950 


AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE one hundred and thirty-eighth annual meeting of 

the American Antiquarian Society was held at the 
Library of the Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, October 
18, 1950, at 10.45 a.m. The meeting was called to order by 
President Samuel Eliot Morison. 

The following members of the Society were present: John 
McKinstry Merriam, George Parker Winship, Victor Hugo 
Paltsits, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Robert Kendall Shaw, Fred 
Norris Robinson, Chandler Bullock, George Ichabod Rock- 
wood, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, 
George Sumner Barton, George Francis Booth, Russell 
Sturgis Paine, James Melville Hunnewell, Harry Galpin 
Stoddard, George Crompton, Stephen Willard Phillips, 
Stewart Mitchell, Thomas Winthrop Streeter, William 
Irving Clark, John Woodman Higgins, George Gregerson 
Wolkins, Henry Wilder Foote, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, 
Alexander Hamilton Bullock, Theron Johnson Damon, 
Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, Albert White Rice, Frederick Lewis 
Weis, Wat Tyler Cluverius, Everett Dwight Graff, Walter 
Muir Whitehill, Frederick Haven Pratt, Samuel Foster 
Damon, Bradley Baldwin Gilman, Richard Allen Heald, 
Ernest Caulfield, George Russell Stobbs, Arthur Adams, 
Charles Henry Sawyer, James Tinkham Babb, Joseph 
Carson, Stanley Pargellis, Richard Harrison Shryock, 
Milton Prince Higgins, Edward Chase Kirkland, Philip 
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Howard Cook, Edmund Sears Morgan, John Marshall 
Phillips, and Theodore Bolton. 

The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was 
voted to dispense with the reading of the records of the last 
meeting. 

The President called attention to the fact that there were 
present at this meeting the four senior members of the 
Society, Messrs. Merriam, Winship, Paltsis, and Brigham. 

The report of the Council of the Society was presented by 
Mr. Brigham, the report of the Treasurer by Mr. Bullock, 
and the report of the Librarian was read by Mr. Shipton. It 
was voted to accept these three reports and refer them to 
the Committee on Publications. 

The election of officers being in order, Mr. Stobbs reported 
for the committee consisting of Messrs. Stobbs, Shaw, and 
Gilman, appointed by the Council in April, 1950, the 
following nominations: 


President 
Samuel Eliot Morison, of Boston, Mass. 


Vice-presidents 


Thomas Winthrop Streeter, of Morristown, N. J. 
George Sumner Barton, of Worcester, Mass. 


Councillors 
George Parker Winship, of Charles River, Mass. 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, of Worcester, Mass. 
Paul Beagary Morgan, of Worcester, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, of Boston, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
Albert White Rice, of Worcester, Mass. 
Donald McKay Frost, of Boston, Mass. 
Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., of Boston, Mass. 
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Stephen Willard Phillips, of Salem, Mass. 
Richard Allen Heald, of Worcester, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, of Worcester, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, of Worcester, Mass. 


Frederick Lewis Weis, of Lancaster, Mass. 


Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be requested 
to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done and no 
other ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees were 
declared elected. 


The President, in behalf of the Council, proposed for 
membership in the Society: 

John Adams, Milton, Mass. 

I. Bernard Cohen, Cambridge, Mass. 

H. Dunscomb Colt, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

Walter G. Davis, Portland, Me. 

Elmer T. Hutchinson, Elizabeth, N. J. 

William L. Learned Peltz, Albany, N. Y. 

Carl I. Wheat, Washington, D. C. and San Francisco, 

Calif. 


16; 
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President Morison appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Caulfield, Kirkland, and Bolton to distribute, 
collect, and count the ballots. Dr. Caulfield reported that 
the necessary number of votes had been cast for the persons 
nominated and they were declared elected. 

Papers were read by Mr. George G. Wolkins on “Edward 
Winslow (O. V. 1606-11), King’s Scholar and Printer,” and 
by Mr. Joseph Carson on “The Surprising Adventures of 
the Brigantine Rebecca—Incidents in the West India Trade 
of 1762.” 

Mr. Morison announced that the Director had presented 
to the Society his portrait, painted by Charles J. Fox of 
New York. This portrait, now on view for the first time, 
will be added to the collection of portraits of former presi- 
dents and librarians. He said that Mr. Brigham had served 
as librarian, and later director, since 1908, a tenure of forty- 
two years. During this long period he has brought the 
American Antiquarian Society to an unique and pre- 
eminent place among historical institutions. He has written 
many books, of which the Bibliography of American News- 
papers from 1690 to 1820 was called by the American His- 
torical Review “one of the greatest individual bibliographical 
undertakings of our time.” He praised Mr. Brigham’s 
generosity in presenting the portrait to the Society and said 
that it would always serve as a reminder of a valued scholar 
and friend. He then read a humorous poem in which he 
recounted some of the facts of Mr. Brigham’s career. 

Mr. Shipton described the two exhibitions in the upper 
gallery, one devoted to the engravings by Paul Revere, and 
the other to the popular books read in America during its 
first two hundred years. 

The President invited the members to view the new 
bookstack which he said would be completed by early 
winter. 
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Mr. Morison announced that the annual luncheon for 
members of the Society would be given at the residence of 
the late Aldus C. Higgins, John Wing Road, by Mrs. Aldus 
C. Higgins, and Mr. and Mrs. Milton P. Higgins. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


Danie. W. LINCOLN, 
Recording Secretary 
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Report of the Council 


N no summer within memory nas this Library been so 

much used by writers and researchers. Almost every 
day of the week cars from such distant points as Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, Nebraska, Colorado, Wisconsin, 
California, and Oregon have been parked in front of the 
Society’s building, bringing scholars from the South, the 
West, and the far West to work on chosen subjects. From 
New England, of course, and from the states on the Atlantic 
seaboard we have many visitors. Probably most of these 
travellers have come to New England on vacations and 
stopped over in Worcester as part of their journey. 

The subjects studied reflect our establishment of new and 
varied collections in the last thirty years, and the expansion 
of collections for which we were hitherto noted. Newspapers, 
of course, have always been called for, especially since no 
library in New England, nor in fact north of Washington, 
has attempted to collect American newspapers so compre- 
hensively. The publication, only two years ago, of the 
Bibliography of American Newspapers has enabled students 
to know where early newspapers can be located, and because 
of our pre-eminence in that field, such journals have been used 
more than any other single subject in this Library. Perhaps 
next used have been the collections of ephemera only 
recently developed, such as engravings, lithographs, book- 
plates, and even valentines. Among the hundreds of sub- 
jects studied, as shown by the Visitors’ Register, are Early 
Vermont Imprints, Early Maine Imprints, Children’s 
Books, the Circus, Early American Watermarks, Broadsides, 
and American Novels. Compilers of biographies have 
worked on Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Barclay, Cotton 
Mather, James G. Huneker, Christopher Saur, Stephen 
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Marshall, to mention only a few names, where unique ma- 
terial was to be found in this Library. Politics were covered 
by inquiries into Revolutionary Political Societies, and Mas- 
sachusetts Politics of the early Nineteenth Century. One 
student spent the entire summer studying our unique files 
of Bolivian newspapers for a political history of that South 
American country, and a scholar from Paris stayed in 
Worcester for three weeks, working in the Tinker collection 
upon a study of French Writers of Louisiana. 

When the Council Report for last April was read, it was 
thought that the new steel bookstack would be finished 
before the time of the annual meeting. But due to late 
delivery of steel and other delays expected in building today, 
it will be well into November before the stack is finally 
completed and the moving of books begun. The financing 
of the cost of the stack, about $160,000 as a total, was 
defrayed by specific funds on hand, with the exception of 
$70,000. This deficit had to be met from principal funds 
of the Society, accomplished by selling low interest bonds. 
It is hoped that this loss can be made up during the next 
few years. Whatever the cost, it was necessary for the 
Society to construct an addition to its bookstack, already 
too long delayed. 

There have been six deaths in the membership during the 
past half year. Charles K. Bolton, long Librarian of the 
Boston Atheneum, elected in 1918, died May 19, 1950. 
Glenn Tilley Morse, Episcopal minister of Newburyport 
and distinguished for his study of early American silhouettes, 
elected in 1932, died June 22. Dixon Wecter, Californian 
literary historian, elected in 1944, died June 24. Carl Van 
Doren, editor and author, elected in 1942, died July 18. 
Fred T. Field, Chief Justice of Massachusetts, elected in 
1938, died July 23. Lathrop C. Harper, noted as a book- 
seller and a bibliophile, elected in 1936, died August 11. 
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Obituary notices of these members will appear in the printed 
Proceedings of this meeting. 

Although the Society has never within memory finished its 
fiscal year with a deficit—a remarkable achievement in 
comparison with hundreds of similar cultural institutions— 
it will be difficult during the coming year to adhere to this 
high standard. The loss of $1500 in income due to the 
erection of the bookstack, the additional expense brought 
about by the new Social Security laws, the necessity of 
raising wages due to increased living expenses, and the 
presumable decrease in dividends, combine to make us 
practice stringent economies to match our expenses with 
our income during the next twelve months. 

Two exhibits have been arranged in the cases in the upper 
gallery, which more or less reflect our recent activities in 
collecting. One is an exhibition of the engravings of Paul 
Revere, centered around the View of Harvard College 
presented to the Society by Mrs. Henry E. Warner of 
South Lincoln, Massachusetts. This print will be described 
in the Librarian’s Report. Only a selection of our almost 
complete collection of Revere’s engravings can be shown. 
But the exhibit does include the Revere, Pelham, and Mulli- 
ken prints of the Boston Massacre; his three political carica- 
tures—the View of the Year 1765, the View of the Obelisk, 
and the Rescinders; the unique North Battery, the View of 
Boston in 1768, and Buried with Him by Baptism. Three of 
the sixteen plates which he engraved for the Royal American 
Magazine are shown. All of the six Masonic notifications 
which are known, and all of his five known advertising cards 
are included. The Director hopes that within a year his 
book on Paul Revere and his Engraving will be published, 
including reproductions of all of his known prints. 

The second exhibit shows copies of some of the most 
popular books read in America during the first two hundred 
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years of its existence. This is not quite the same as a list of 
best-sellers, because there were some fields, such as agri- 
culture, in which no one book dominated. Therefore only 
representative volumes are shown. To a remarkable degree 


these books illustrate the swing from the seventeenth cen- 
tury preoccupation with religion, through the practicality 
and skepticism of the century of revolution, to the senti- 
mental romanticism of the opening years of the nineteenth 
century. The colonial American was uniquely, among all 
the people of the world, a reader. His consumption of the 
written word was incredible, and his choice of reading matter 
showed not only what manner of man he was, but what 
manner of man he was going to become. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON 


It would be impossible for me to write of Charles Knowles 
Bolton with detachment. For fourteen years he was my 
close neighbor in a small town, and for more than that the 
sharer of our professional interests and the enjoyment of his 
puckish comments on our world. It was a relationship not 
frequently found elsewhere than in the attachment of son 
and father. 

C. K. Bolton, as he always called himself, was born in 
East Cleveland, Ohio, on November 14, 1867, a son of 
Charles Edward and Sarah Elizabeth (Knowles) Bolton. 
Of his two distinguished parents, C. K. was more influenced 
by his mother, a famous figure in the world of literature and 
reform. He was educated in the Central High School of 
Cleveland and at Harvard College, where he was graduated 
in 1890. That Summer he made the first of his several visits 
to England, a land which he came to know well from his 
leisurely wanderings about it, and into whose culture he 
fitted as comfortably as if he had not had many American 
generations behind him. During his first visit he prepared a 
bibliography of “Standard American Literature” for 
Arnold’s Literary List. He came back to America undecided 
whether to try his hand at journalism, literary work, or 
publishing. On his first job he participated in the beginnings 
of McClure’s Magazine, but in November an interview 
with Justin Winsor and an offer of a salary of $600 a year 
took him to the Harvard College Library. 

At Harvard, C. K.’s interests clearly lay in history and 
writing rather than the mechanics or the collecting side of 
librarianship. He finished a biography of Saskia, the Wife of 
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Rembrandt, which he had begun in England, and found a 
commercial publisher for it. A librarianship at Harvard 
seemed distant, so in 1894 he went to the Brookline Public 
Library where, although he was not particularly interested 
in the kind of service which it afforded, he could prove his 
ability as an executive. During his four years there he 
showed his amazing ability for holding offices in professional 
organizations, and exhibited his remarkable diversity of 
interests. These ranged from the study of posters as a phase 
of advertising to the writing of good poetry. His verse epic 
On the Wooing of Martha Pitkin (1894) went through several 
printings. 

A. Lawrence Lowell having called William C. Lane from 
the Boston Atheneum to Harvard, in 1898 made amends 
by bringing Bolton from Bookline to replace him. It was the 
perfect fitting of the man and the institution. At Brookline, 
C. K. had sorted dirty pamphlets in his shirtsleeves, and, 
for lack of a suitable office, had been obliged to take impor- 
tant visitors to the basement for private conversations. 
He fitted much better into the charming surroundings of 
the Athenzum with its quiet, its leisure, its discriminating 
patrons and their diversified interests. Freed from the grind 
of administrative detail, he poured out articles and books, 
the most famous of which were The Private Soldier under 
Washington (1902), Scotch-Irish Pioneers (1910), Portraits 
of the Founders (3 volumes, 1918-26), Bolton’s American 
Armory (1927), and The Real Founders of New England 
(1929). These were the fruits which ripened and were 
particularly good; in an amazing diversity of other fields 
he did tentative work. For example, in the study of book- 
plates and in a project for a census of Boston colonial news- 
papers he anticipated our activities. 

His books were pioneer works, and most of them have been 
superseded by more thorough investigations of their fields 
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in smaller segments. C. K. lost interest in an area after he 
had explored it, and, like a sort of intellectual frontiersman, 
eagerly passed on to new fields, leaving the intensive cultiva- 
tion to more plodding men. That is why few of the younger 
scholars appreciate his contributions. 

Although he was not a joiner, C. K. took great pleasure in 
attending the meetings of professional societies, such as the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts, and in doing the hard administrative 
work of such institutions. He liked to run things. He was a 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, for twenty-five years president of the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, 
fourteen years senior warden of Christ Church, Boston, 
sixteen years trustee of the Museum of Fine Arts, four years 
treasurer of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
eleven years professor of library history at Simmons, chair- 
man of the Shirley town Republican Committee, treasurer 
of Trinity Chapel, Shirley, supervisor of the W. P. A. Survey 
of Early American Portraits in New England and New York, 
and sometime delegate to the Republican State Convention. 

As early as 1915 C. K. gave as his permanent address 
Pound Hill Place, Shirley. He served on the school com- 
mittee and the board of library trustees of that town long 
before his retirement from the Athenzum in 1933 and his 
subsequent removal, for year-around residence, to the 
country. With his wife Ethel, daughter of the historian 
Edward Stanwood, and an historian in her own right, he 
made Pound Hill Place a literary focus. Sunday afternoon 
tea usually found out-of-town visitors there, drawn by the 
friendships which the Boltons had made in the myriad fields 
of their interests. 

C. K. began to correspond with the American Antiquarian 
Society on the subjects of his research fifty years ago, and he 
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might qualify as our most frequent correspondent in the 
years since. In 1906 he and Mrs. Bolton began riding over 
from Shirley on the trolley, bent even more on her research 
than his. He was elected to membership in October, 1918, 
and in our Proceedings for 1931 he published an article on 
“Nathaniel Bolton; a Forgotten New England Poet.” After 
I became librarian, he rode over frequently with me to labor 
on his ““Workers with Line and Color in New England, 1620— 
1870,” a five-volume manuscript of great usefullness now in 
the Boston Atheneum. During the War his visits ceased 
because of difficulties of transportation, and after it his shy- 
ness about his failing hearing kept him away. He was always 
one of the most frequent participants in discussions at our 
meetings, so his absence was generally noticed. He died at 
Ayer, after a short illness, on May 19, 1950. He is survived 
by Mrs. Bolton and by two sons, Stanwood Knowles and 


Geoffrey. 


FRED TARBELL FIELD 


Fred Tarbell Field, the seventeenth Chief Justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, died in Newton, after a long 
illness, July 23, 1950. He was born in Springfield, Vermont, 
December 24, 1876, the son of Frederic Griswold and Anna 
Melanie (Tarbell) Field. After a school education at 
Vermont Academy in Saxton’s River, he entered Brown 
University, where he was graduated with the degree of A.B. 
in 1900. He then took the three years’ course at Harvard 
Law School and immediately entered the office of the 
attorney-general. Here he served under three attorney- 
generals, specializing in the field of taxation and earning a 
high reputation. In 1912 he entered private practice, a few 
years later becoming a member of the law firm of Goodwin, 
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Proctor, Field and Hoar. During this period he lectured at 
Harvard and other universities, became a_ recognized 
authority on tax matters and served on the United States 
Advisory Tax Board. In 1929 he was appointed an associate 
justice of the Massachusetts supreme judicial court, the 
first in many years to receive such an appointment directly 
from the bar, without prior service in the lower courts. In 
1938 he was appointed chief justice to succeed Arthur P. 
Rugg. Here he served with distinction until 1947, when at 
the age of 70, he retired. He married Gertrude Alice Monta- 
gue, October 11, 1922, and had a daughter, Ann Montague 
Field, by both of whom he was survived. 

Chief Justice Field was a prodigious worker, bringing to 
his office an immense and consuming devotion to the law. 
His judicial opinions were notably fair and impartial, and 
yet tinctured by kindliness and sympathy. He did not allow 
himself to be diverted by outside interests, such as amuse- 
ments, athletics or political preferment, although he was a 
wide reader, especially in the field of history. One of his 
chief interests, outside of his profession, was in the affairs 
of his alma mater, Brown University, of which he was a 
trustee from 1920 to 1926, and a fellow from then until his 
death. He was accorded the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws by several colleges—Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, 
University of Vermont and Boston University. He was a 
member of various legal associations, of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and of the Club of Odd Volumes. 

He was elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 
1938, his name having been suggested to the Council by 
Arthur P. Rugg, his predecessor as chief justice, only a few 
years before his death. He attended most of the Boston 
meetings and always showed a real interest in the work and 
aims of the Society. Although he permitted himself few 
occasions for social contacts, he was genial and likeable. I 
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knew Fred Field especially well in college days, and followed 
his career with interest ever since his graduation. He was in 
every way a worthy successor of our great Puritan chief 
justices. C. S. B. 


LATHROP COLGATE HARPER 


The death of Lathrop Colgate Harper on August I1, 1950, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age, removed one of the last 
remaining links between bookmen of the present generation 
and those of the closing decades of the nineteenth century. 
His career in bookselling carried back through sixty-three 
years to the later Brinley sales and failed to reach by one 
year only the Samuel L. M. Barlow sale of 1886. 

Lathrop Harper was the complete bookman. Through- 
out his long business life his mind was continuously ab- 
sorbed in problems of book buying, bookselling, or book 
collecting. In the course of those years he saw everything 
and met everybody in his field of interest, and he forgot 
nothing that came within his experience. In his ordinary 
conversation memorable figures of the past walked in and 
out as if they were still in the flesh and living just around 
the corner, such figures as those of the well-remembered 
New York bookseller, Charles L. Woodward, and his young 
clerk, Wilberforce Eames, later to become the greatest of 
American bibliographers. Reminiscences of notable copies 
of great books, of booksellers of America and Europe, of 
auctioneers and auctions, of collectors, or of bibliographers 
crowded one another in that timeless world of books in 
which he lived and which, without conscious intention, he 
reconstructed for those who sat and listened to his words. 
Especially notable in this procession which passed in review 
in Mr. Harper’s talk were the collectors—Lefferts, Have- 
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meyer, and Dr. Purple of the early days, or, of our own time, 
Henry F. De Puy, Grenville Kane, Herschel V. Jones, 
Matt Bushnell Jones, James Comly McCoy, John H. 
Scheide, Tracy W. McGregor, and, it could be said almost 
with literal truth, others too numerous to mention. 

Lathrop Harper, a veritable New Yorker, was born in 
1867, the son of James Philip Harper, wholesale tea mer- 
chant, and Margaret Perego, descendant of a family long 
settled in New Jersey and New York City. His great- 
grandfather, James Harper, came to this country from 
England before the Revolution and settled on Long Island. 
One of James Harper’s sons was the father of the four 
brothers of the historic publishing firm of Harper Brothers 
of New York. Samuel Barker Harper, another son of 
James, and the grandfather of Lathrop, married Christina, 
daughter of Philip J. Arcularius, alderman of New York 
City and member of the state Assembly. Lathrop Harper 
was married in 1912 to Mabel Herbert Urner, of New York, 
who survives him. 

After completing his education at home and in the public 
schools of New York, Mr. Harper went into the rare book 
business in 1887 with an elder brother, Francis P. Harper. 
From its original location at 4 Barclay Street, the firm thus 
established moved successively in the next forty years to 
17 East 16th Street, 14 West 22nd Street, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
and in 1928, to 8 West goth Street, the present location 
opposite the New York Public Library. Francis P. Harper 
retired from the business in 1910 and died in 1930. 

It was after his brother’s retirement that Lathrop Harper 
turned slowly towards specialization in Americana of the 
period before 1800. Before many years he had reached a 
position of international distinction among dealers in 
Americar: books. His catalogues were careful, scholarly 
productions, printed without the device of scareheads to 
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emphasize the unusual title. One felt an instinctive confidence 
in the wares thus offered and in his estimate of their im- 
portance to the collector. His descriptions of condition were 
based upon the rule of integrity which governed every 
department of his life. In the pricing of his books he fol- 
lowed, though slowly and with restraint and consideration 
for the buyer, the general advance which occurred in his 
time. Collectors seldom got a bargain to boast of in their 
dealing with him, but neither did they ever get a falsely 
described book or an overrated book. The series of six 
Americana catalogues which he issued in the period 1941- 
1948 mark the height of his attainment in that particular 
field of bookselling. It was characteristic of Mr. Harper’s 
attitude towards his chosen subject that these catalogues, 
full of bibliographical data, were more notable for variety 
and breadth of scope, for predominance of important printed 
source material than for the presence in them of individual 
high spots. But neither were the high spots without good 
representation. 

The titles that appeared in these catalogues, however, by 
no means represent the full list of works of Americana which 
passed through Mr. Harper’s hands. It sometimes seems, 
indeed, that his greatest sales were of books which he 
bought at auction, or on his annual tour of the European 
markets, and sold before he had a chance to catalogue 
them. Among these were such items as the first Latin 
Columbus Letter of Rome, 1493; the Spanish Southwest 
books collected by Henry R. Wagner; one of three known 
perfect copies of the first issue of John Smith’s True Rela- 
tion; one of three known copies, with the maps, of Joannes 
de Stobnicza, Introductio in Ptholomet Cosmographiam, 
Cracow, 1512; a copy of Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, 
with the “Wright-Molyneux” map in two sheets in pristine 
condition; a perfect copy with maps, of the Ptolemy of 
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1477, misdated 1462; the Cushman Sermon of 1622; Cartier’s 
Discours du Voyage of 1598; the Lallemant Jesuit Relation 
of 1627; Muenster’s 4 treatyse of the newe India, of London, 
1553; and the Gentleman of Elvas Relagam of the De 
Soto expedition, of Evora, 1557. Not many more important 
books than these exist in their respective fields. 

Early in the 1920s Mr. Harper expanded the scope of his 
business to take in the buying and selling of books of 
fifteenth-century origin. In this field, also, his catalogues 
were marked by careful annotation, exact description of 
condition, and soundly based prices. He was humble in his 
reverence for the great typographical monuments which 
passed through his hands. A series of five annotated cata- 
logues, with introductions, issued in the period 1927-1930, 
offered for sale one thousand incunabula from the Harper 
stock, an extraordinary feat for an American bookseller. 
These catalogues, collected and issued in a single volume 
with the title, 4 Selection of Incunabula, have become works 
of reference. Their one thousand titles did not comprise an 
aggregation of books brought together regardless of subject 
matter simply because of their fifteenth-century origin. 
Each one, on the contrary, had been acquired by Mr. 
Harper for some feature of special interest. He respected the 
study of incunabula from the standpoint of type and 
presses, but to him subject matter and position in the his- 
tory of learning, art, and literature were all-important. In 
his introduction to the collected edition of these catalogues, 
George Parker Winship, rejoicing in our escape from the old 
slavery to bibliographical and typographical problems in 
incunabula study, wrote as follows: ““Mr. Harper, combining 
the wisdom of his years in the bookmarts with an undimmed 
freshness of vision, saw the way in which scholarship ought 
to go, long before the professional plodders knew that there 
was ever to be any turning.” 


\ 
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The achievement of which Mr. Harper was proudest in 
his life was the part he played in the formation and develop- 
ment of certain great libraries and private collections. He 
brought his stock together without much thought as to 
casual sales. He bought with definite ends in view, keeping 
always in mind the needs of his friends among the private 
collectors and collecting libraries. It was useless to try to 
persuade him to sell you a book he had bought with another 
customer in mind, and it was almost as useless for the other 
customer to think that he really didn’t need that book and 
to resist buying it. Sometimes it took years for him to 
realize that Mr. Harper was right. Usually he found that the 
book had been laid aside for him and could be bought at no 
advance in price. 

Many institutions of today gratefully recognize Lathrop 
Harper’s interest in them as a factor of importance in their 
foundation and development. He looked back with satis- 
faction, but without complacency, upon the part he played 
in assembling the books which form the William L. Clements 
Library at the University of Michigan; the Chapin Library 
at Williams College; the McGregor Library at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and the John Work Garrett Library, 
now the possession of the Johns Hopkins University. He 
sold a good number of books of consequence to the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, with which he was closely associated 
through his long friendship with the late Belle da Costa 
Greene. His helpfulness to the John Carter Brown Library 
over a period of nearly thirty years took many forms. Not 
only did he bring to light in great numbers books which it 
needed, but in periods of financial stringency when payment 
was necessarily difficult he laid aside for it and held for years 
many specially desired books. In other ways he served its 
interests as unflaggingly in hard times as in periods of ease. It 
is revealing also that he held in great affection many libraries 
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to which he never sold a book. He loved quality in men 
and books and institutions. 

Mr. Harper’s interest in books led him naturally to take 
an important part in the affairs of the Bibliographical 
Society of America and to maintain continuous interest in 
the activities of the Grolier Club. For years he was a mem- 
ber of the Visiting Committee of the Harvard College 
Library, a position he felt he could properly hold because 
he never tried to sell any books to Harvard. In 1936 he was 
elected to membership in the American Antiquarian 
Society, and thereafter made the annual October visit to 
Worcester one of the chief events of his year. 

Academic honors came to Mr. Harper in the form of an 
honorary M.A. conferred upon him by the University of 
Michigan in 1928, and an honorary Litt.D. by Brown Uni- 
versity in 1948. Paraphrasing the concluding sentences of 
his citation for the Brown doctorate, we may say of him 
that he practised bookselling in the spirit of a learned 
profession and thereby achieved lifelong personal happiness 
and a place of honor in the memories of many men and many 
institutions. L. C. W. 


GLENN TILLEY MORSE 


The Reverend Glenn Tilley Morse was born at St. Louis, 
Missouri, on July 30, 1870, a son of Thomas Perry and Mary 
Amelia (Glenn) Morse. He attended Smith Academy, 
St. Louis, and Mr. Stowell’s School, in Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts, from which he entered Harvard College in 1891. 
After two years he left, but he returned to finish his course 
and take his B.A. in 1898. Then he entered the Episcopal 
Theological School, at Cambridge, where he received his 
B.D. in tg01. As a deacon, he became at once curate of 
St. Anne’s Church in Lowell. In 1902 he was ordained and 
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attached to St. Stephen’s Church in Boston. The next year 
he became rector of St. James Church in West Somerville, 
and in 1908, senior curate of the Church of the Advent, in 
Boston. In describing his career up to this point, he wrote to 
his Class Secretary: 


My life is not interesting and there is little to write. I devote myself 
to the duties of a parish priest among the poor in their commonplace 
lives. I have almost no time for social life or personal interests and see 
very little of my personal friends. 


To those of us who knew the very social Parson Morse of 
later years this picture of him is incredible. He was, indeed, 
about to change from a life of humble service in the slums to 
one very like those of the English country parsons whom he 
admired. 

In 1909 Mr. Morse left the Church of the Advent and, 
after a summer as acting chaplain at the United States 
Military Academy, he devoted his time to study in prepara- 
tion for his proposed work. He had always been interested 
in Newbury where his ancestors had been among the first 
settlers and the founders of the Episcopalian Church. On 
November 1, 1910, he undertook the founding and building 
of All Saints, in West Newbury, with a parish containing a 
hundred square miles and five towns. By his efforts the 
present handsome Gothic church was built and the mission 
in the neighboring town of Georgetown established and 
housed. “In this peaceful, beautiful Merrimack valley I 
lead an ideal country life,” he wrote. 


I found West Newbury a neglected New England town on the down 
grade, offering an interesting problem for community work. There was 
excellent material, but the wrong element had too much control. The 
town needed a leader from the outside who would step in and take the 
lead. I believe that God called me to that leadership. He has indeed 
blessed my efforts. The work was very difficult at first and it was hard 
to get the confidence and cooperation of the people. But now my labors 
have been repaid and we have a progressive, live, and loyal little town. 
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There was hardly a phase of public activity in West Newbury 
in which Mr. Morse did not participate, or a respectable 
organization of which he was not a member. He was a 
leader in the Boy Scouts, the Red Cross, and the Liberty 
Loan drives. He was president of the Harvard Club and 
the Rotary Club, and a delegate to the Rotary Inter- 
national. He was a member of the advisory board of the 
Essex Institute, president of the Bay State Historical League, 
a member of the council of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, and a trustee of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities and of Governor 
Dummer Academy. He was particularly interested in the 
last, becoming a trustee in 1913 and living to be the senior 
member of the board. It was he who was responsible for the 
restoration and the appropriate furnishing of the first school 
building of the Academy. 

Mr. Morse traveled widely abroad, painted landscapes 
and portraits, was a devotee of gardening, music, and the 
theatre, and a collector of wax portraits, seals, medallions, 
Wedgwood (being first vice-president of the national Wedge- 
wood society), and silhouettes. On the last he had before 
the depression spent over $50,000 with the result that he 
had, he believed, the largest collection in the world. We 
turned to him for information in regard to our own collection 
of silhouettes, and the mutual exchange of aid led to his 
election to the Society in 1932. At the meeting of April, 1939, 
he read a paper on ““The Ark and the Dove, Ancestral Ships 
of Maryland,” which was printed in the Proceedings. How- 
ever, most of our contacts with him had to do with sil- 
houettes, a field in which we could help him because of our 
wide contacts. We worked to help him to build up his collec- 
tion, and at one time his will provided that it come to the 
Society at his death; but we subsequently found that 
it was largely composed of English silhouettes, which did not 
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interest us, and we were unwilling to agree to devote a room 
to the display of it. Our later activities in this connection 
were devoted to the effort to find a more suitable home for 
the collection, and we were recently pleased to hear that the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, of New York City, had 
obtained it. 

Heart trouble caused Mr. Morse to retire in August, 1938. 
He then acquired one of the Federalist mansions on High 
Street, Newburyport, and at once plunged into the life of 
that town. However, the doctors made him spend his winters 
in Florida, where he put his paintings into exhibitions and 
served as president of the Sarasota Art Association and 
treasurer of the Florida Federation of Art. He was home 
when he died suddenly on June 22, 1950. He was unmarried 
but left two brothers, Lee C. Morse, of St. Louis, and 
Matthew F. Morse, of Clayton, Missouri. 


CARL CLINTON VAN DOREN 


Carl Clinton Van Doren was born on a farm at Hope, 
Illinois, on September 10, 1885, a son of Charles Lucius and 
Dora Anne (Butz) Van Doren. As a child, he was directed 
toward his future career by the gift of Green’s History of the 
English People, and few writers have had better claim of 
being Green’s American counterpart than he. From Thorn- 
burn High School, at Urbana, he went to the University of 
Illinois, where he was graduated in 1907. After a year as 
assistant in rhetoric there, he entered the graduate School 
of Columbia University, where he took his Ph.D. in 1911. 
For five years he served as instructor and assistant professor 
of English, but in 1916 he became headmaster of the 
Brearley School, in New York. He did, however, remain 
attached to Columbia as an associate in English until 1930, 
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a period and an office in which he had a profound influence 
upon many of his students. In Ig19 he left the Brearley 
School to become literary editor of The Nation, and in 1922 
he moved on to the Century Magazine where he held the 
corresponding position until 1925. Much of his best teach- 
ing was done in these editorial positions which brought him 
into contact with large numbers of young writers. 

In 1926 Van Doren became an editor of the Literary 
Guild, but an ever greater portion of his time was spent on 
his own writing. After his first book, the Life of Thomas 
Peacock (1911), he devoted himself more generally to 
literary criticism. The most popular of his many writings 
in this field was The American Novel (1921 and 1940). In 
1936 he had reached years and stature which justified an 
autobiography, and his Three Worlds was one of the most 
charming and successful books of that kind to appear in 
recent years. The portions relating to his childhood on the 
Illinois farm has been published separately, and is regarded 
as a minor classic. 

At this stage in his career Van Doren shifted his interest 
from literature to American history. His Benjamin Franklin 
won a Pulitzer prize and the Franklin medal of the American 
Philosophical Society. During the next dozen years he wrote 
voluminously on the same period, his major volumes being 
the Secret History of the American Revolution (1941), Mutiny 
in January (1943), and The Great Rehearsal (1948). 

Van Doren was elected to this Society in 1942, but 
although he was very kind and friendly, our association was 
not close. The general, critical, type of history he was 
writing was drawn from source material readily available 
in New York City, so he had no need to visit the Library. 
Poor health several times prevented his participation in our 
meetings. He died in the hospital at Torrington, Connecti- 
cut, near his country home at Cornwall, on July 18, 1950, 
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after a month’s suffering with a heart ailment complicated 
by pneumonia. 

In 1912 Van Doren married Irita Bradford, the present 
editor of the Book Review Section of the New York Herald 
Tribune. He is survived by their three daughters, Mrs. 
Jerome Davis Ross, Mrs. Tom Torre Bevans, and Mrs. 
Spencer A. Kaw, and by seven grandchildren. In 1939 he 
married Jean Wright, who died in 1945. we ee 


DIXON WECTER 


Dixon Wecter was born at Houston, Texas, on January 
12, 1906, a son of John Joseph and Eugenia (Dixon) Wecter. 
When he was four his father, an employee of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, died. His mother raised the family by 
teaching school. Dixon took his B.A. at Baylor in 1925 and 
moved on to Yale, where in 1926 he took his M.A. and won 
a Sterling Junior Research Fellowship. With the aid of a 
Rhodes Scholarship he went in 1928 to Merton College, 
Oxford, where he rowed and took a B.Litt. degree in 1930. 
He returned to the United States to become an instructor 
in English at the University of Denver, whence, after a 
year, he removed to the University of Colorado, where he 
was assistant and associate professor in English until 1939. 
During those years he took his Ph.D. at Yale and married 
one of his students, Elizabeth Farrar. In 1939 he moved to 
California where he became a research fellow at the Hunt- 
ington and an assistant professor at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. During the year 1945 he had 
the stimulating experience of teaching at the University of 
Sidney, the first professor of American history in Australia. 

Wecter’s background and his crossing of the fields of 
literature and history gave his writings a quality unique in 
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his generation. His Saga of American Society (1937) perhaps 
shows the imprint of his friend Thomas Wolfe, who en- 
couraged it. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., influenced his 
Hero in America (1941), which barely escaped being a 
popular book. His very apt When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home (1944) won the Life-in-America prize, which rather 
obscured the fact that the book was a work of profound 
research. Asa result of the chapter on Mark Twain which he 
contributed to the Literary History of the United States he 
was in 1946 appointed literary editor of the Mark Twain 
estate. His last important work, The Age of the Great 
Depression (1948), reflects the fact that he was politically 
as well as physically born in Texas. He had also the appear- 
ance, charm, and courtesy which one associates with 
Texans. 

After one of his early visits to this library he wrote that 
experience had taught him “that the AAS is just about the 
ideal workshop.” We might have replied that he was about 
the ideal visitor. He was elected to the society in 1944, but 
never happened to be on this side of the continent at the 
time of our meetings. Like the rest of the fraternity of 
bookmen we were shocked to hear that he had died of a 
heart attack on June 24, 1950, shortly after making a 
speech. 


Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1950, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 
the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 


Cash on Deposit 
Worc. County Trust Co. $6,070.44 
Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000. 
Total $11,070.44 


Bonds 
Public Funds 104,075.82 
Railroads 63,329.45 
Public Utilities 91,877.90 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 20,169.73 


Total 279,452.90 


Preferred Stocks 
Railroads .88 
Public Utilities .59 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 95 
Total 155,627.42 
Common Stocks 
Banks 39 
Railroads “28 
Public Utilities .60 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Total 411,088.24 
Mortgages 1,050.00 
Total $858,289.00 
Library Building and Land 296,275.00 
Construction in Progress 119,532.27 


Total Assets $1,274,096. 27 
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The following securities were called, sold, or matured during the year. 
Called: 
$5,000 Columbia Gas & Electric Co. 344% 1971 
5,000 Hiram Walker Gooderham & Worts, Ltd. 234% 1966 
50 shares Beneficial Industrial Loan $4. Div. 
Sold: 
$5,000 American Tobacco Co. 3% 1969 
5,000 P. Lorillard Co. 3% 1963 
20,000 U.S. Treasury 244% 1967-72 
Vg share Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
54 share Boston Insurance Co. 
250 shares Radio Corporation of America 
300 shares Sprague Electric Company 
1,250 shares Waltham Watch Company (5000 Bonds Converted 
into Stock) 
55/10oth shares Eastman Kodak Co. 
¥ share Continental Casualty Co. 


Matured: 
$50,000 U.S. Certificate of Indebtedness, October 1949, Ser. G. 
15,000 U.S. Treasury Bills, October 1949 
20,000 U.S. Treasury Bills, November 1949 
15,000 U.S. Certificate of Indebtedness, December 1949, 114% Ser. H 
10,000 U.S. Certificate of Indebtedness, September 1950, 14%% 
Ser. G 
Bought: 
$10,000 U.S. Certificate of Indebtedness 144% Ser. G, September 
1950 
10,000 U.S. Treasury Bond 244% 1955 
30,000 U.S. Treasury Bond 67-72 
75 Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 3%% pfd. 
50 Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. 
150 Continental Oil of Delaware 
125 Deere & Company common 
100 Deere & Company 7% pfd. 
10 Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 
100 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 6% pfd. 
93 Standard Oil of California 
36 Standard Oil of New Jersey 
127 Texas Company 
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Received as Stock Dividends: 
8314 shares Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
41° shares Boston Insurance Company 
3734 shares Continental Casualty Co. 
25 shares Continental Insurance Co. 
6-55/100 shares Eastman Kodak Co. 
13 shares Insurance Co. of North America 
12 shares Phoenix Insurance Co. 
10 shares Standard Oil of California 
20 shares Travelers Insurance 


The Mortgage Account has been reduced by payment from H. U. 
Mellen Estate of $50. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $636.90 by sale of dupli- 
cates. Present balance is $8,894.66. 

The Newspaper Bibliography Fund has been increased by the sale of 
subscriptions to the Bibliography amounting to $115.60. The present 
balance is $1,771.73. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $74.86 from the W. K. 
Bixby Trust, and $116.37 from the James L. Whitney Estate. 

The “Mabel Knowles Gage Fund” has been established by bequest 
from Mrs. Mabel Knowles Gage. Present amount is $20,000. 

The “Charles A. Chase Fund” has been increased by $2,000 by 
bequest from Alice Chase Gage. Present amount is $7,000. 
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The following amounts have been contributed for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


Adams, Arthur 
Adams, Frederick B., Jr. 
Adams, Samuel H. 
Barton, George S. 
Booth, George F. . 
Bowen, Richard LeB. 
Brainard, Morgan B. . 
Brigham, Clarence S. . 
Bullock, Alexander H. 
Bullock, Chandler 
Caulfield, Ernest . 
Clark, W. Irving 
Cluverius, Wat Tyler . 
Coe, William R. 
Crompton, George 
Frost, Donald McKay 
Graff, Everett D. 
Hamilton, Sinclair 
Harper, Lathrop C. 
Heald, Richard A. 
Higgins, John W. 
Higgins, Mary S. . ‘ 
Hoskins, Esther Forbes 
Hunnewell, James M. . 
Jenkins, Lawrence W. . 
Kimball, LeRoy E. 
Lee, John T. 

Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
Loring, Augustus P., Jr. 
Mather, William G. 
Mayo, Mrs. Lawrence S. 
Merriam, John M. 
Miller, William D. 
Morison, Samuel E. 
Paine, Russell S. 
Phillips, James Duncan 
Phillips, Stephen W. 
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Pleasants, J. Hall 
Pratt, Frederick H. 
Rice, Albert W. . ‘ 
Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr. 
Stearns, Foster 
Stobbs, George R. 
Stoddard, Harry G. 
Streeter, Thomas W. . 
Viets, Henry R. 
Wolcott, Roger 
Zabriskie, George A. 
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Submitted by 


CHANDLER Buttock, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET 


As at SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 


Cash in Banks: 
Worcester County Trust Company $6,070.44 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000. 00 $11,070.44 


Investments: 
279,452.90 


$155,627.42 
566,715 .66 
Mortgage Loans 1,050.00 847,218.56 
Real Estate 296,275.00 
119,532.27 


FUNDS AND SURPLUS 


Funds—Schedule “A-1” $1,253,786.22 
Surplus: 
Balance, September 30, 1949 $12,968 .03 
Add: 
Gain on Sale and/or Redemption of 
Securities $6,691.97 
Net Income for the Year ended 
September 30, 1950 650.05 
Balance, September 30, 1950 20,310.05 


Total Funds and Surplus $1,274,096 .27 


ASSETS 
Stocks: 
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SCHEDULE “A-1” 
STATEMENT OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


s AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 
Fund Title A 3° 195 Principal 


21-Bookbinding 7,500 
22-Publishing. . 32,000 
23-Isaac and Edward L. ‘Devi. 23,000 
1,000 
35-Charles F. 20,000 


37,000 


1,000 


oO 


44-Charies A. Chase 7,000 
30,000 
49-Mary Howard Cunningham 50,000 
so-Albert H. Whitin 9,100 
52-Clarence W. Bowen 10,000 
54-Thomas Hovey Gage 10,000 
Watson Cole 53,725 
58-Herbert E. Lombard 17,649 
59-Charles A. Place.. dé 930. 
61-Homer Gage Building 92,597. 
64-Mabel Knowles Gage 20,000. 
-Library Building 296,275 
Total Funds $1,253,786 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


EXHIBIT “B” 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For tHe Year Enpep SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 


Net Income from Investments and from Operations: 
Income: 
$36,480. 


10,531. 
202. 


£47,213. 


2,100.00 


Investment Income Retained........... 45,113.98 
Sale of Publications 525.94 
14,272.76 $59,912.68 


Operating Expenses: 

Salaries 

Office Supplies and Expenses 

Heat, Light and Telephone 

Supplies 

Care of Grounds 

Extra Service 

A.D.T. Protective 

Repair and Maintenance of Building and 
Equipment 

Insurance 


Rental of Safe Deposit Box 
Miscellaneous Expense 40,662.64 


Income—Less Operating Expenses 19,250.04 


Other Expenditures: 
Purchase of Books $10,150.29 
Publishing 4,832.45 
Binding 3,617.25 


Net Income transferred to Surplus—Forwarded 
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Mortgage and Savings Bank Interest....... 00 
Total Income from Investments........ a 98 
Less—Annuity Payments under Trust 
33.489.45 
1,136.75 
2,393 .43 
532.54 
141.05 
495.70 
752.31 
1,007.82 
311.22 
18,599.99 
650.05 
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Net Income transferred to Surplus (Brought forward) 


Add: 
Additions to Funds: 


$650.05 


Purchasing—from sale of duplicates... 

Charles A. Chase 

Newspaper Bibliography from 
Subscriptions 

Mabel Knowles Gage 


Payments Received on Mortgage Loan... 
Net Proceeds from Redemption and/or 
Sale of Securities: 


151,012.60 169,562. 3 


Less—Purchase of Securities: 


53,190.45 
51,832.95 105,023. 64,538.98 87,341. 


$87,991. 
Deduct: 


Payments made for Construction in Progress: 
Total expended to date 


119,532.27 
Less—Payments made in prior year 


6,450.30 113,081. 


25,090. 
36,160. 


ar 


Cash Balance, September 30, 1950 


$11,070.44 


Accounted for as follows: 


RAE 


On Deposit at: 


Worcester County Trust Company.... 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank ... 


1950.] 
$636.90 
2,000.00 
115.60 
. 20,000.00 $22,752.50 
50.00 
if 
it 
97 
Net Decrease in Cash............. 44 H 
Cash Balance, October 1, 1949. :: 
......... | 
| 
| 
| 
6,070.44 
§,000.00 11,070.44 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


STATEMENT ON VALUE OF SECURITIES 
AND CONCERNING OUR NEW BUILDING 


The total value of the Society’s securities on September 30, 1950 (the 
end of our fiscal year), was in excess of $100,000 over and above the 
total book value of the same. All the securities stand on our books at 
their original acquisition cost. 

Our Society holds, as do most trust and endowment funds, a substan- 
tial percentage of common stocks, and many extra dividends on the same 
were paid during the last fiscal year. In view of the international situation 
a substantial and retroactive excess profit tax will be enacted shortly. 
We cannot expect, therefore, to receive during the coming year as much 
income from our equity holdings as we received recently. 

The Society has paid for during the fiscal year approximately $120,000, 
and will pay out $45,000 more, for the erection and completion of a very 
much needed addition to our buildings and plant. With this total ex- 
penditure of $165,000 our Society will be in an adequate position to 
meet our future growth and collections during the coming years. 


BONDS 
Par Boox 
NAME Rate Maturity Vatue VALUE 
Pusuic Funps: 
City of New York 1980 3,500 $3,193. 
Commonwealth of Australia.......... 3%4 Dec., 1966 5,000 4,925. 
Commonwealth of Australia July, 1955 5,000 4,962. 
United States Treasury Sept., 1952 5,000 5,015. 
United States Savings Defense Series G 244 May, 1953 10,000 10,000. 
United States War Savings Series G...234 Sept., 1954 10,000 10,000 
United States War Savings Series G ..234 Aug., 1955 10,000 10,000 
United States Treasury 4 Dec., 1964 5,000 
U.S. War Savings Series G Nov., 1956 10,000 
U.S. War Savings Series G +» 1958 10,000 
U.S. War Savings Series G 3 y¥, 1958 10,000 
U.S. Treasury Bond .2% -» 67-72 20,000 


nw “I 
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$104,075.82 
RalLroaps: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe $1,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 1 4,000 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co 3,000 
Boston & Maine 4 5,000 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern.........4 
Illinois Central 3% July, 2,000 
2% Apr., 
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New York Central. July, 1997 $5,000 $5,013 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(Harlem River-Port Chester)....... May, 1954 10,000 10,000 
; Apr., 1952 5,000 5,063 
Nov., 1953 5,000 5,075.§ 
Apr., 1990 5,000 
$63,329.45 
Pusuic Utixities: 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co................34% June, 1959 $4,000 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. ............ June, 1987 5,000 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co July, 1976 5,000 
California—Oregon Power............. Nov., 1974 5,000 
Central Maine Power............... May, 1976 5,000 
Consumers Power Co...............-24% Sept., 197§ 5,000 
% July, 1965 5,000 
Iowa Public ; June, 1976 5,000 
Laclede Gas Feb., 1965 5,000 
Monongahela Power Co Aug., 1975 5,000 
Montana Power Co 1% Oct., 1975 5,000 
New York Telephone Co............. 3% Feb., 1978 5,000 
Northern Indiana Public Service....... 3144 Aug., 1973 5,000 
Penn Power and Light............... Oct., 1975 5,000 
Portland General Elec. Co 4& July, 1975 5,000 
Potomac Edison Co Oct., 1974 5,000 
4 Oct., 1970 
g Aug., 1973 


388358 
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$91,877.90 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
American Tobacco Co. Apr., 1962 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co ¥% July, 1976 
B. F. Goodrich Co...........+++0++++3% May, 1965 
Wheeling Steel Co % Mar., 1970 
——_ $20,169.73 


Total Bonds $279,452.90 


Banks: 
Common 

75 Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co 
200 Chemical Bank & Trust Co 
100 Continental Ill. Nat. Bank & Trust Co......... 
200 First National Bank of Boston................ 

40 Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y 
200 Hartford Nat. Bank & Trust Co............... 
300 National City Bank of N. Y 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston............ 
200 Pennsylvania Co 

280 State Street Trust Co 14,651.88 
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58 Rockland-Atlas Nat. Bank of Boston 
200 Worcester County Trust Company 


RAILROADS: 


Preferred 
150 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred) 
75 Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 346% Pfd......... 
300 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(4% Non-Cumulative Preferred)........... 


Common 

9 New London Northern Railroad Co. .......... 
35 Northern Railroad ‘ 

20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
60 Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Pusuic Utiuities: 


Preferred 
100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore (434% Preferred B).. 
50 Duquesne Light Company 
(5% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
(4%% Cumulative Preferred) 
60 New England Power Co. ($6 Preferred) 
300 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred) 


Common 
250 American Tel. & Tel. Company............... 
100 Boston Edison Co 
208 Philadelphia Electric Co., Inc.............20+- 
112 Torrington Water Co 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Preferred 
50 American Tobacco Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred) 
50 Celanese Corp. (434 Preferred).. 
100 Crown Cork & Seal Co. ($2.00 Cum. Preferred) 


$2,328.00 
5»477-50° 


$14,562.43 
6,296.38 


14,889.07 


$10,482. 
4,975. 


2,785. 
8,626. 


9,279. 


[Oct., 


$98,631.39 


$35,747.88 


$7,937.12 


$36,148.59 


$43,851.60 


| 
$810.00 
3,350.00 
777.12 
3,000.00 
80 
| 
5° 
29 
| $27,862.52 
4,285.34 
3,663.74 
5,040 oo 
3,000.00 
$5,843.75 
5,339.55 
4,975.15 
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300 Deere & Co. (7% Cum. Preferred) $10,773. 
50 E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Preferred) 5,840 
50 General American Transportation Corp., 414% 4,900 
Ser. A. 
50 General Motors Corp., 3.75 Pfd 5,000. 
100 Family Finance Corp. 4% Cum. Conv. Pfd.,Ser.A 5,500 
50 Federated Dept. Stores (4% % Preferred) 5,229 
50 Heyden Chemical Corp. 334% Cum. Pfd., Ser. A 5,000 
50 Household Finance Corp. 334% Preferred 5,204 
50 International Harvester Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred). 6,737. 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative 13,387 
995,790.05 
Common 
133 Aetna Insurance Co. (Fire) $4,319 
$33 Actna Life Insurance Co........cccccccsccces 8,104. 
600 American Insurance Co 9,050 
100 American Surety Co 4,875. 
374 Boston Insurance Co 11,945.83 
187 Continental Casualty Co.............eeeeees 4,898.75 
15,388.48 
125 Continental Insurance Company 3,952.50 
125 Deere & Company 5,172.93 
400 Dun & Bradstreet 8,975.0c 
120 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company...... 4,267.43 
137 Eastman Kodak Company 4,345.58 
135 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co................ 6,525.00 
150 Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. C1 A.... 5,589.55 
1000 General Electric Company.............0+2++- 18,818.07 
100 General Foods 4,804.55 
6,545.07 
150 Great Northern Paper Co.............20000+: 6,128.50 
78 Insurance Company of North America........ 3,050.88 
200 S. S. Kresge Co 5,030.20 
62 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. B 4,960.06 
308 Mass. Investors Trust 5,010.00 
200 Merck & Co. 6,094. 86 
5,577.05 
60 Phoenix Ins. Co 4,296.00 
300 Sears, Roebuck & Co 7,869.02 
260 Standard Oil of Calif 14,053.35 
250 Standard Oil of New Jersey 12,715.20 
150 Sterling Drug Co 4,944.31 
250 Texas Co. 14,601.94 
500 Torrington Co 13,500.00 
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150 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp 4,469.95 
180 United Fruit Company 3,937.40 

58 United Shoe Machinery Corporation.......... 4,382.58 
110 F. W. Woolworth Company 4,598.95 $260,668. 13 


Total Stocks $566,715 .66 


H. U. Mellen $1,050.00 


REAL ESTATE 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1950, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Harry W. Wallis & Co., 
Accountants and Auditors, as appears by their certificate submitted 
herewith. 


(Signed) Danie W. 


September 30, 1950 RecInaALD WasHBURN, Auditors 


[Oct., 
4 MORTGAGE LOAN 
— 4 
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Mr. Buttock, Treasurer 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
Worcester, MassacHUSETTS 


Dear Sir: 


In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the books 
and accounts of the American Antiquarian Society as at and for the 
year ended September 30, 1950. 

Our work embraced a detailed check of the transactions of the year, 
a review and analysis of the accounts relating to the cash receipts and 
disbursements and to the purchase and sale of securities. 

As a result of our examination, we have prepared the financial state- 
ments enumerated hereunder: 

EXHIBIT 
Balance Sheet as at September 30, 1950 — 
Statement of Fund Accounts as at SCHEDULE 
September 30, 1950 “A-1” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended September 30, 1950 a_i 


In connection with our examination and the preparation of the fore- 
going Financial Statements, weconfirmed the bank balances by certificates 
received from the several depositories, which we reconciled with the 
books of account. All cash shown to have been received has been ac- 
counted for and we have examined vouchers and/or canceled checks in 
support of all disbursements. 

The purchases and sales of securities were supported by brokers’ 
advices which we examined. The income which should have been 
received from securities during the period under review has been prop- 
erly accounted for. The securities which were on hand at the year end 
were examined by us and satisfactory evidence was submitted to us for 
those which were in transit for redemption. The securities are stated 
in the accompanying schedules at book values. 


Yours truly, 
Harry W. Watus & Co. 
Accountants and Auditors 


October 9, 1950 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO INVESTED FUNDS 


1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy) 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy) 
1840 William McFarland, Worcester (legacy) 
1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester 
1884 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy) 
1858-1878 Isaac Davis, Worcester 
1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940) 
1868 William Thomas, Boston 
1868, 1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy 
1869 Nathaniel Thayer, Boston 
1871-1910 Edward L. Davis, Worcester 
1873, 1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)............ 
1872 John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy). . 
1874, 1881 Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000)... 
1881 Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy) 
1882 Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy) 
1884 George Chandler, Worcester 
1886, 1899 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy) 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy) 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000)......... 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000) 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy) 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy) 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy) 
1910-1930 Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000) 
1910 Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy) 
James F. Hunnewell, Boston 
Charles H. Davis, Worcester 
1910-1928 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston 
1910 Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati 
A. George Bullock, Worcester 
William B. Weeden, Providence 
1910-1928 Charles L. Nichols, Worcester... 
1910-1928 Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester 
1910-1928 Waldo Lincoln, Worcester 
1910 Samuel S. Green, Worcester 
1910-1930 James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).......... 
1911-1928 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester 
1911,1919 Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000) 
1912 Samuel V. Hoffman, New York 
1912,1913 Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden 
1913-1938 Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. (legacy $9,100) 


$23,152 
500 
500 
21,545 
20,000 
1,700 
1,040 
500 
1,100 
500 
10,600 
500 
1,000 
1,100 
5,000 
1,000 
500 
10,000 
235,000 
2,000 
10,000 
1,000 
6,000 
8,000 
4,840 
1,000 
2,000 
20,000 
3,000 
5,000 
| 2,000 
1,750 
1,000 
2,000 
500 
. 8,125 
6,000 
3,500 
1,000 
2,000 
8,125 
5,100 
5,000 
1,000 
10,000 
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1913 Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy) 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy) 
1913 Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy). jasns 
1920-1931 Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10 ,000) 
1921 Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy) 
1921-1930 John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)..............2++: 
1922-1927 Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester 
1926 Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore.............. 
1927 Jerome R. George, Worcester 
Russell S. Paine, Worcester 
William B. Scofield, Worcester. ............. 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester 
Charles L. Allen, Worcester 
Wiles: Mason, Evanston, 
Charles H. Taylor, Boston 
Alice Chase Gage, Worcester. . 
T. Hovey Gage, Worcester.. 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester. 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester 
Homer Gage, Worcester 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester....... 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Calif 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt 
1925 George S. Eddy, New York 
sosp-1990 Thomes B. Lawler, New York... 
1929 Frances Crocker Sloane, New York. 
193038 Clarence W. Bowen, New York (legacy $5,000 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, New York 
Isaiah Thomas (estate) 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt. (legacy) 
1932-1942 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston (legacy).............++055 
1937 Grenville H. Norcross, Boston (legacy) 
1938-1941 ‘Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester (legacy) 
1939 Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. (legacy) 
Robert F. Seybolt, Urbana, IIl 


$1,000 
1,000 
4,000 
11,000 
37,000 
6,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,500 
2,500 
1,000 b 
5,000 
2,500 f 
1,000 
1,000 
2 £00 
2,5 
$00 | 
500 
750 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 A 
5,000 
10,000 
; 5,625 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
§,000 
30,000 i 
100,000 
500 
1,000 
5,000 é 
10,000 
500 
2.000 
2,000 
5,000 
129,682 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
500 
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1940-1945 
1941 
1941-1949 
1942-1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 


1950 
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George Watson Cole, Los Angeles, Calif. (legacy) 
Herbert E. Lombard, Worcester (legacy) 


James Duncan Phillips, Topsfield, Mass................... 


Charles A. Place, Sterling, Mass. (legacy) 

Max Farrand, Bar Harbor, Me. (legacy) 

John Hill Morgan, Farmington, Conn. (legacy) 

R. C. Ballard Thruston, Louisville, Ky. (legacy) 
George H. Haynes, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Homer Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 

Albert Matthews, Boston, Mass. (legacy) 

Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Mabel Knowles Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 


Alice Chase Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy)......... 


[Oct., 


$53,725 
17,649 
1,600 
930 
1,000 
1,630 
500 
500 
100,000 
1,000 
25,000 
20,000 
2,000 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 OR OVER TO ANNUAL EXPENSES, 


1910-1950 


Alfred L. Aiken, 1923 

Simeon E. Baldwin, 1923 

George S. Barton, 1927-1950 

Frank B. Bemis, 1927-1935 

William E. Benjamin, 1931-1935 

George F. Booth, 1927-1950 

Clarence W. Bowen, 1920-1935 

Richard LeB. Bowen, 1947-1950 

Clarence S. Brigham, 1914-1950 

A. George Bullock, 1923 

Chandler Bullock, 1932-1950 

William R. Coe, 1949-1950 

Henry W. Cunningham, 1915-1930 

Francis H. Dewey, 1921-1927 

George S. Eddy, 1927-1941 

William M. Elkins, 1941-1946 ' 
David H. Fanning, 1920 

John W. Farwell, 1922-1925...... 
Donald M. Frost, 1941-1950 

Homer Gage, 1917-1935 

Mabel Knowles Gage, 1936-1948 

T. Hovey Gage, 1921-1938 : 
Charles E. Goodspeed, 1923-1949 

Everett D. Graff, 1941-1950 

Francis R. Hart, 1923-1935 
Aldus C. Higgins, 1927-1949 
Samuel V. Hoffman, 1921-1924 

Esther Forbes Hoskins, 1942-1950 

James M. Hunnewell, 1938-1950 

Archer M. Huntington, 1935-1949 

Matt B. Jones, 1926-1940 

William V. Kellen, 1924-1942 

John T. Lee, 1946-1950 

Lilly Endowment, Inc., 1946-1949 

Waldo Lincoln, 1910-1917 

Herbert E. Lombard, 1918-1939 


$1,000 
500 
2,225 
1,000 
13,500 
2,000 
6,350 
goo 
3,300 
2,000 
1,215 
1,006 
1,200 
$60 
5,985 
1,650 
1,600 ' 
1,000 
§,000 
2,000 
5,180 
1,000 
6,600 
9,600 
1,950 i 
1,000 
1,345 
2,300 
1,650 i 
1,350 
i] 
8,750 
825 
2,000 
3,620 
1,918 
35975 
1,220 
2,595 
650 
20,000 
2,285 
1,275 
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Augustus P, Loring, 1941-1950 

Tracy W. McGregor, 1936-1937 

William S. Mason, 

William G. Mather, 1924-1950 

John M. Merriam, 1923-1950 

Stewart Mitchell, 1935-1949 

Paul B. Morgan, 1927-1949 

Samuel E. Morison, 1935-1950 

Charles L. Nichols, 1923-1927. ... 

Grenville H. Norcross, 1919-1935 

Russell S. Paine, 1927-1950 

Stephen W. Phillips, 1935-1950... 

George A. Plimpton, 

Albert W. Rice, 1941-1950 

George I. Rockwood, 1925-1935 

A. S. W. Rosenbach, 1931 

Arthur P. Rugg, 1923-1935 

John H. Scheide, 1939-1941 

Emily E. F. Skeel, 1925-1950 

Harry G. Stoddard, 1935-1950 

Thomas W. Streeter, 1935-1950 

Charles H. Taylor, 1923-1941 5 

Charles G. Washburn, 2,600 
Lemuel A. Welles, 1929-1935 600 
Leonard Wheeler, 1921-1935 ee 1,100 

John Woodbury, 1922-1935 

Samuel B. Woodward, 1921-1941 

George A. Zabriskie, 1940-1950 


(Oct., 
i 
| 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Librarian’s and General Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 from 
Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 


“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions of about 
$5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen Salisbury in 1884. 
Present amount is $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of $1,500 
from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. Davis. Present 
amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of unexpended interest. 
Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo Lincoln and called “Levi 
Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is $9,500. 


“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest of $1,000 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 


“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from Joseph 
A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from Ebenezer 
Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from Samuel 
F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 1927 to $3,500 
by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and called the 
“Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of $500 from 
George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 from his daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Mrs. Fanny Chandler Lincoln. Present 
amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of $2,000 
from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,625 from his son, 
Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 


“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of $10,000 from 
George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 


“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of $1,000 
each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew McF. Davis. 
Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 1901. 
Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the “General 
Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $200,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction of Library 
Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was called “Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is $104,500. 


“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $2,000 
from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 when it was made 
part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 


“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of Council, 
both principal and income to be spent in purchase of libraries or parts of 
libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of $10,000 from 
same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 from same donor. 
Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special gifts, 
both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 


“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. Amounted 
in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of $3,000 from 
Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 

“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest from 
James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000. 


4 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of $5,000 
from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of $6,000 
from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 


“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by bequest 
from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage and increased in 
1950 by bequest of $2,000 under the will of Alice Chase Gage. Present 
amount is $7,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $30,000 from 
Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the Society after death of him- 
self and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and Gen- 
eral Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life Membership 
Fund,” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount is $107,860.15. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 from 
Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. Present amount is 
$7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 from 
James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $79,682.19. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 

“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of $5,000 
from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 in 1938. 
Present amount is $9,100. 

“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $20,000 
from Clarence W. Bowen, for the completion of Mr. Bowen’s History 
of Woodstock. Present amount is $10,000. 
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“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $5,000 
from Thomas Hovey Gage. Increased in 1941 by a gift of $5,000 from 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gage Rice. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund,” established in 1939 by bequest of $5,000 
from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 


“George Watson Cole Memorial Fund,” established in 1940 by be- 
quest from George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. Cole. Present 
amount is $53,725.10. 

“Herbert E. Lombard Fund,” established in 1941 by bequest from 
Herbert E. Lombard. Present amount is $17,649.65. 

“James Duncan Phillips Fund,” established in 1941 by gift of $500 
from James Duncan Phillips. Present amount is $1,600. 


“Charles A. Place Fund,” established in 1943 by bequest of $545 from 
Charles A. Place. Present amount is $930.74. 

“The Newspaper Bibliography Fund,” established in 1944 by the gift 
of $5,000.00 from the Worcester Telegram and The Evening Gazette. 
Present amount is $1,771.73. 

“Homer Gage Fund,” established in 1948 by bequest of $100,000 from 
Dr. Homer Gage. Present amount is $92,597. 

“Albert Matthews Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $1,000 
from Albert Matthews. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Aldus C. Higgins Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $25,000 
from Aldus C. Higgins. Present amount is $25,000. 

“Mabel Knowles Gage Fund” established in 1950 by bequest from 
Mabel Knowles Gage. Present amount is $20,000. 
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Report of the Librarian 


HIS being my tenth annual report as librarian, I shall 

devote a part of it to a retrospective survey of the 
past decade. Most of our problems during this period have 
been ones arising from a lack of shelf space, problems which 
have now given way to the much more pleasant ones of 
moving and reclassification. As a preliminary step I have 
been examining one by one the many thousands of books 
still in the old alcove classifications. This process has 
turned up many unexpected treasures, such as some of the 
original law folios from which James Otis, Jr., wove his 
political philosophy. One of these bears an inscription, 
dated in the days of his madness, presenting it to a coffee 
house. 

During the past decade we have been compelled to make 
several changes in our collecting policy. We used to obtain, 
so far as possible, every book, pamphlet, and periodical 
which appeared in certain fields such as state, regional, and 
local history, but this is no longer practical. The flood of 
materials in mimeograph and similar fugitive forms, the 
number of “‘newsletters” and similar house organs without 
research value, and particularly the outpouring of popular 
books has compelled us to adopt in several fields the selective 
principles which we have long used in collecting biography. 
To take one example, we have not attempted to acquire 
all of the 378 books brought out by the California centennial. 
Time as well as cost is a factor; for example, we cannot ask 
our staff to spend long hours processing and binding periodi- 
cals which have little permanent value. 
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The fact that this library is not simply a repository of rare 
books makes these problems of selection serious for us. Our 
very good friends at the Clements library recently announced 
that their policy “emphasizes intellectual and sentimental 
respect for books . . . quite apart from their textual or factual 
context.” That library “‘acquires and conserves what is 
‘important, desirable, and hard to get ... on the basis of 
rarity, priority, and importance.’ ”’ We, on the other hand, 
follow the policy of Isaiah Thomas in collecting primarily 
with a view to the usefulness of the material for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. Our emphasis on newspapers is a case 
in point. Consequently our problems are more like those of 
a university library than those of one limited to the collection 
of rare books. 

During the past ten years we have, while following a 
strictly selective policy of accession, added 34,500 volumes 
and 37,000 pamphlets which were important enough to 
catalogue. In addition we have accessioned thousands of 
numbers of current periodicals, book catalogues, and the 
like. It has been our intention to see to it that every one of 
these books or pamphlets is rare or useful. Viewed in the 
perspective of a decade, the quality of these accessions is 
amazing. No similar period since the death of Isaiah Thomas 
has seen a comparable growth. The greater number of these 
rarities have come in the Aiken, Farwell, Frost, Hunnewell, 
Tinker, and other collections, and many more have been 
purchased from the proceeds of the sale of the duplicates 
which resulted from these gifts. 

During the past year another such gift has come to us 
from Mr. Tinker, a gift of what is perhaps the best collection 
of nineteenth century Louisiana literature and history. In 


1 Our accessions for the past year have numbered 2,938 bound volumes, 3,372 pamphlets, 
and 266 maps, etc. This brings the total in the library as of October 1, 1950, to 279,805 
bound volumes, and 421,172 pamphlets. 
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this field Mr. Tinker has written two important monographs, 
Les Ecrits de Langue Francaise en Louisiane in 1932, and the 
Bibliography of the French Newspapers and Periodicals of 
Louisiana, in 1932. While engaged in this study he has 
assiduously collected the books, pamphlets, and newspapers 
which comprise the literature of the subject. In his Ecrits 
Mr. Tinker has described the rise, flourishing, and decline 
of French literature in Louisiana in the last century. This 
monograph, a volume of over 500 pages, lists the French 
authors alphabetically, narrating in detail their biographies, 
describing their characters and their personalities, and listing 
their published works, and even their contributions to 
periodicals. It is a colorful and romantic tale, as well as an 
historical record. Most of the printed works of these authors 
were in Mr. Tinker’s collection, more fully represented there 
than in any library. The productions of such authors as 
Allard, Boris, Canonge, De Courmont, Delpit, Dugué, 
Eyma, Gayarré the historian, Latil, Lussan, Marigny the 
political writer, Mercier, Rouquette, Saint-Ceran, and 
Testut show the wealth of their contributions to American 
literature, even if in a limited field. This highly educated 
French group, impoverished by the Civil War and decimated 
by their assimilation into an English speaking country, 
quietly faded from the scene toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century, leaving a record which would have been 
lost except for Mr. Tinker’s researches. 

Another contribution of French writers to American litera- 
ture was in the field of medicine. The Creole and French doc- 
tors of New Orleans, well educated at the best medical schools 
in France, had better training than most American physicians. 
Their treatises on yellow fever are rare and eagerly sought. 
Doctors J. L. Chabert, Charles Deléry, Charles Faget, and 
later Rudolf Matas, are represented in the Tinker collection 
by practically all of the issues of their printed works. 
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One exceedingly rare volume is Les Cenelles, published at 
New Orleans in 1845. It is distinguished because it was the 
first anthology of Negro verse issued in Louisiana, possibly 
in the United States. Mr. Tinker’s fascinating account of 
the volume, and of the struggles of this group of highly 
cultured people of color to obtain recognition, was told in 
The Colophon in 1930. Educated and accepted in France, 
they were compelled to become social outcasts upon their 
return to New Orleans, and the spirit of suffering and 
discontent is shown in their poetry. The flamboyant and 
ornamental style of the printing makes the volume a 
typographical curiosity. 

The Tinker collection contains much on the history of 
Louisiana, from the early period of discovery and annexa- 
tion down to Gayarré, and then the later histories to the 
present day. Mr. Tinker did not attempt to acquire the 
early Louisiana proclamations and similar broadsides listed 
in McMurtrie’s Early Printing in New Orleans, 1764-1810, 
although in his collection are two broadside decrees by 
de Laussat on the transfer of Louisiana, November 30 and 
December 10, 1803, the latter the official copy signed by 
de Laussat, with the seal of the Commission. There are 
also other early imprints noted in McMurtrie’s bibliography, 
such as Governor Claiborne’s Ordinance establishing a bank 
in New Orleans, 1804, the Contract of Copartnership of the 
Louisiana Planters’ Bank, 1810, and the exceedingly rare 
New Orleans Directory, 1810. 

An outstanding item in the Tinker collection is Boimare’s 
Notes Bibliographiques sur les Principaux Ouvrages Publiés 
sur la Florida etl’ Ancienne Louisiane. This remarkable work, 
known by very few copies, was printed by lithography in 
Paris in 1855, in a quarto of 62 pages. Boimare, Louisiana’s 
distinguished early bibliographer, thus was able to preserve 
in printed form his lifetime accumulation of study of 
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Louisiana’s history under three flags. Mr. Tinker, as he 
graphically records in his sketch of Boimare, purchased this 
exceedingly rare work from Chadenat, the Paris book dealer. 

The file of New Orleans directories is one of the most 
valuable features in the Tinker collection, extending almost 
complete from 1810, the first published, to 1870. The early 
New Orleans directories are very rare because they listed 
the color of the people, which tempted many families who 
passed as white to destroy every copy they could find. 
Other sections of the collection are broadsides, maps, and 
prints. In the last field are four Currier and Ives folio views 
of the Mississippi River, showing the colorful steamboats 
and scenes along the banks. 

The most important feature of the Tinker library, and 
perhaps the most useful to researchers, is the collection of 
newspapers. Primarily strong in the French newspapers, 
which reached the height of their prosperity and influence 
in the two decades preceding the Civil War, these files, 
both for New Orleans and the parishes, are better repre- 
sented than in any other library. It is difficult to particu- 
larize or to note the important titles. Mr. Tinker, in his 
“Bibliography of the French Newspapers and Periodicals 
of Louisiana” published in the American Antiquarian 
Society Proceedings in October, 1932, has covered the subject 
exhaustively, and in a narrative illuminated with much 
color. Perhaps the most notable files for New Orleans are 
the Revue Louisianaise, 1846-1848, with caricatures of 
prominent New Orleans people, La Chronique, 1847-1849, 
with much poetry by contemporary Creole poets; La 
Renaissance Louisianaise, 1861-1871, the organ of the 
“Franco-Américains du Sud”; La Tribune de la Nouvelle- 
Orleans, 1865-1867, a scattering file but very rare, presenting 
the Negro cause in the reconstruction period; Le Carillon, 
1869-1875, noted for its attacks against the carpet-baggers 
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and the negro office holders, and the only known file; and 
The Mascot, 1882, 1884-1890, 1895-1900, famous for its 
political cartoons, its social satire, and its articles on sports 
and society life, and again the only known file. 

The newspapers of the parishes are equally important 
for study and even more rare. The longest file is Le 
Meschacébé, with 21 complete years between 1854 and 1888. 
This paper was published in St. John Parish and from 1854 
to 1877 included as part of its issue L’Avant-Coureur, the 
official journal of St. Charles Parish, in order to obtain 
the political and judicial advertising of both parishes. The 
file was obtained by Mr. Tinker from the editor’s family, 
and is unique. The paper was noted for its literary flavor 
and was used extensively by Lafcadio Hearn in his Louisiana 
writings. Another long file is Le Louisianais, 1865-1881, 
published at Convent in St. James Parish by a learned 
editor, Jean Gentil, and of much historical value for its 
articles on political conditions in the State. 

There are many short files and single issues of literary 
and historical periodicals in the collection, in almost every 
case unique. For New Orleans newspapers there are 81 
titles, and for the parishes 15 titles. Mr. Tinker’s study of 
1932 lists all of the papers, with histories and locations. 
There have been very few discoveries of additional issues in 
the last twenty years. 

The usefulness of this Louisiana collection, and the 
opportunities of studying it in historical research, have 
been shown by Mr. Tinker’s own contributions—the 
“Bibliography of Newspapers” and ‘‘Gombo, the Creole 
Dialect” in the Antiquarian Society Proceedings in 1932 
and 1935, the monograph on Julien Poydras, published by 
the New York Public Library in 1933 under the title of 
Louisiana’s Earliest Poet, and the Ecrits de Langue Fran- 
¢aise en Louisiane published at Paris in 1932. In the last 
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work, especially, he has used the newspapers, generally his 
own unique files, to list contributions by the various authors. 
But there are scores of subjects yet to be covered—in 
history, politics, caricature and literature—and it is our 
hope that the Tinker collection will be useful to scholars 
for all time. To our collections it adds about 400 volumes, 
420 pamphlets, and 150 newspapers. 

From Donald W. Howe of Ware, has come a fine collection 
of the output of his publishing ancestors. Mr. Howe was the 
great-great-grandson of Solomon Howe (1750-1835), a 
graduate of Dartmouth in 1777, a preacher in several Mas- 
sachusetts towns, and a compiler of hymns and of poetry. 
His son John Howe (1783-1845) printed at Greenwich and 
Enfield, and was a publisher of almanacs for many years. 
Solomon had another son, Solomon (1787-1870) who helped 
his brother in the printing-office. The story of the Howes is 
told in the Howe Genealogies (Descendants of Abraham), 1929, 
pp. 304 and 325, and in Frank J. Metcalf’s American Writers 
of Sacred Music, 1925, p. 79. 

For many years Mr. Donald Howe collected the publica- 
tions of his ancestors, and finally decided to complete, as far 
as he could, the collection of Howe titles in this library. Due 
to his generosity, the Society now has all but two of the 
known publications of these men. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HowEs oF ENFIELD AND GREENWICH 


Howe, Solomon 
A Comprehensive Abridgment of Dr. Watt’s Lyric Poems. 
Northampton. For the Editor, 1798. pp. 48, 16. 
[Contains also, bound in as second part, Isaac Watts, Sublimity 
and Devotion United.] A. 
Sublimity and Devotion United, in a Number of Hymns Composed by 
Dr. Isaac Watts—not in print with his other Hymns. 
Printed for and sold by S. Howe, of Greenwich. pp. 16. 
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[In both copies seen, bound with Solomon Howe’s Comprehensive 
Abridgment of Dr. Watts’s Lyric Poems, Northampton, 1798.] A. 


Howe, Solomon 
Worshipper’s Assistant. 
Northampton, Andrew Wright, 1799. pp. 32. 
Howe, Solomon 
An Elegy on the Departure of General George Washington. 
Sold by E. Larkin, Cornhill, Boston. Broadside, 20 verses. 
[Signed by S. Howe, Greenwich, 1800.] 
Howe, Solomon 
The Divine Law [11 verses], Greenwich, March 1800; The Beautiful 
Infant [8 verses]. 


Sold by E. Larkin, Cornhill, Boston 1800. Broadside. A. 


{[Dunn, Samuel] 
An Elegy, On the Death of Mr. Henery Cook, of New Salem (Mass.) 
who was killed by a fall from the third loft of a house, in Utica, N. Y. 
November 23, 1803. In the forty-second year of his age. 
[Greenwich, John Howe, 1803.] Broadside. 
[Signed by S. D., Newsalem, December, 1803.] A. 


Howe, Solomon 
Columbia Triumphant. A Poem, on the Independence, of the United 
States. 
Greenwich, [circa. 1803]. pp. 16. Brown, NYHS. 
Mason, Mrs. 
Ellegiac Poems. 
[Greenwich, John Howe, 1803.] pp. [14]. 
Howe, John 
Howe’s Almanac for 1804. 
By John Howe, Philom. Greenwich, pp. [24]. 
[Preface signed John Howe, Mont Prospect, 1803.] 


Watts, Isaac 
A Wonderful Dream. 
Greenwich, [J. Howe], 1804. pp. 16. 
Howe, Solomon 
Glory to God .. . Farmer’s Evening Entertainment. 
Northampton, Andrew Wright, 1804. pp. 32. 


Same, with “Error” on p. 32. 
P- 3 
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Howe, Solomon 
The Young Gentleman and Lady’s Pleasant Companion. 
Greenwich, John Howe, 1804. pp. 32. 


Howe, Solomon 
Glory to God . . . Worshipper’s Assistant. 
Northampton, Andrew Wright, 1804. pp. 32. 
Same, but front and back covers with text. 


Howe, Solomon 
The Pass Bell. The following Elegant Lines are supposed to be 
written by Mr. Tho’s Rowe. On hearing the Church Bell Toll. 
Adapted to Solemnity, by S. Howe. 
[Greenwich, John Howe, c. 1804.] Broadside. 
Howe, John 
Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1805. 
Greenwich. pp. [24]. [Lacks leaf at end.] 
Howe, Solomon 
Divine Hymns. 
Greenwich, John Howe, 1805. pp. 96. 
The Rich Man And the Beggar: A Poetical Excoursion on Luke 16th 
19th. 
Greenwich, John Howe, [c. 1805]. Broadside. 
Decalves, Don Alonzo 
New Travels to the Westward. 
Greenwich, John Howe, 1805. pp. 48. 
[Poem of 28 stanzas, in two columns. First line “Fly some angel from 
the altar.’’] 
Greenwich, [John Howe] August 27, 1805. Broadside. 


Howe, John 
Howe’s Almanac for 1806. 
Greenwich. pp. [24]. 


Dunn, Samuel 
A Poem, on the Death of Miss Lucy Calhoon .. . of Petersham, who 
was killed by Lightening: June 12, 1806, in the 14th year of her age. 
Greenwich, John Howe, [1806]. Broadside. 
[Signed by Samuel Dunn, New-Salem, July 8, 1806. Reproduced in 
Colonial Soc. Mass., Publications, XII, 140.] A. 


A 
A. 
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Perry, William 
The Only Sure Guide, to the English Tongue; or, new pronouncing 
Spelling Book. 
Greenwich, John Howe, 1806. pp. 143. A. 


White, Noah 
Visionary Thoughts. 
Greenwich, John Howe, 1806. pp. 61. 


Howe, John 
Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1807. 
Greenwich. pp. [24]. 
(“my 4th no.” Lacks leaf at end.} 


Haynes, Lemuel 
Universal Salvation, 2nd ed. 
Greenwich, John Howe, 1807. 
Howe, John 
Howe’s Almanac for 1808. 


Greenwich. pp. [24]. 
(‘4 years since 1st no. J. H. Mont. Prospect.”’] 


4 


Bolton, Nathaniel 
Poem: on Infidelity. 
Greenwich, John Howe, 1808. pp.16. 


Howe, John 
Howe’s Almanac for 1809. 
Greenwich. pp. [24]. 
[Lacks leaf at end.] 


Howe, John 
Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1810. 
Greenwich. pp. [24]. 
[“my 7th no.”} 


Davison, Phineas 
Evangelical Poems. 
Press of E. Terry. pp. 40. Appendix, pp. 16. 
The Second Book. 
Greenwich, J. Howe, 1810. pp. 72. 
[Howe, judging from the type, printed pp. 9-16 of the appendix, 
as well as the Second Book.] A. 
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Howe, John 

No. VIII. Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1811. 

Greenwich, 1810. pp. [24]. 

8th no. Mont Prospect.”’] 
Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1812. By Philo Astronomiae. 

Greenwich, 1811. pp. [24]. 

[Signed “P. A. Mont Pleasant.”’] 
History of Capt. Thomas Parismas. 

Greenwich, John Howe, 1812, pp. [24]. 
Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1813. By Philo Astronomia. 

Greenwich, 1812. pp. [24]. 

[Signed “P. A. Mont Pleasant, 1812,” referring to success of his Ist no. 

of 1812.] A. 
No. X. Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1814. By Philo Astronomiae. 

Greenwich, 1813. pp. 24]. A. 
No. XI. Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1815. By Philo Astronomiae. 

Greenwich, 1814. pp. [24]. A. 
No. XII. Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1816. By Philo Astronomiae. 

Greenwich, 1814 [sic]. pp. [24]. A. 
No. XIII. Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1817. By Philo Astronomiae. 

Greenwich, 1816. pp. [24]. 

(“The editor presents his 13th no.”’] A. 
No. XIV. Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1818. By Philo Astronomiae. 

Enfield, 1817. pp. [24]. 

[Advertisement at end of J. Howe’s Printing Office.] A. 
No. XV. Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1819. By Philo Astronomiae. 

Enfield, 1818. pp. [24]. 

[Advertisement of J. Howe, Enfield, 1818, at end.] A. 
White, N. 

An Easy Guide to the Art of Spelling. 

Enfield, John Howe, 1819. pp. 84. 

[Two issues, variation on p. 84.] A. 
No. 16. Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1820. By Philo Astronomiae. 

Enfield, 1819. pp. [24]. 

[Advertisement of J. Howe, Enfield, 1819, at end.] 
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Howe, J. M., Philom 
No. 17. Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1821. 
Enfield, 1820. pp. [24]. 
[Advertisement of J. Howe, Enfield, 1820, at end.] 


Howe, J. M. 
Massachusetts Agricultural Almanac for 1821. 
Enfield, 1820. pp. [36]. 


Howe, J. M. 
No. 18. Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1822. Third Edition. 
Enfield. pp. [24]. 


Howe, J. M. 
No. 19. Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1823. 
Enfield. pp. [24]. 
[Advertisement of John Howe printing at end. Includes verse on 
death of J. M. Howe, astronomer, in prime of life.] A. 


The Two Witnesses. By a Lay Man. 
Enfield, John Howe, 1823. pp. 40. 
[Lacking pp. 5-8?] 


Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1824. By Philo Astronomiae. 
Enfield. pp. [24]. 


Thompson, James 
An Oration . . . Mount Zion Lodge. 
Enfield, John Howe, 1824. pp. 15. 


Howe, Silas Warren 
Howe’s Genuine Almanac for 1825. 
Enfield. pp. [24]. 


Family Register. 
J. Howe, Printer. Broadside. [1825-28]. 
[Children of John Howe, born 1783.] 


The Free-Mason Almanac for 1826. By Philo Astronomiae. 
Enfield. pp. [24]. A. 


Howe, John 
The Christian’s Pocket-Companion, being a choice Collection of 
Devotional Hymns. 
Enfield, John Howe, 1826. pp. 144. A. 
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The Conversion of an Infidel, being the Confession and Exhortation 
of an Old Man. 
Enfield, John Howe, 1830. pp. 43. A. 


Rice, Daniel T. 
An Eulogium, on the Sublime Virtues of Gen. Lafayette. 
Enfield, John Howe, 1832. pp. 20. 


Dunn, Samuel 
An Elegy on the Death of Mr. Harfield Lyndsey, Aged 26 years. 
{S. Howe, Enfield, 1838.] Broadside. 12 verses & acrostic. 
[Signed “Written by Samuel Dunn, AET. 91 years 7 months. 
Samuel Dunn was born at Newport, July 14, 1746, and was 91 years 
and 7 months in Feb. 1838. See Colonial Soc. Mass., Publications, 
XIII, 145.] A. 
Invitation Hymn. 
[S. Howe, Enfield, c. 1838.] Broadside. 10 verses. 
[Two varieties of cut.] 


The Gray Mare. Or Johnny, the Miller, and Beautiful Kate. 
K. Howe, Enfield, [c. 1838]. 


” 


An Eulogium on Rum. 
[S. Howe, Enfield.] 1838. Broadside. 16 verse poem. 
{On reverse are “Lines composed on the prevailing Malignant Chol- 
era,” signed by Edward Baily, Lansingburg, N. Y., August 1832, and 
“‘Apostrophe to the Shade of Mina,” 1832.] A. 
Alonzo & Melissa, illustrating the Changes of Fortune and Triumph of 
Virtue. Stereotype Edition. Entered according to Act of Congress, 
Jan. 2, 1844. 
[S. Howe, Enfield, 1844.] pp. 8. 
[A poem, totally different from the fictional title.] A. 


A great part of the work of our staff is devoted to the 
preparation of bibliographies, both for our own projects and 
those of others. The following checklist of Suffield imprints 
is one of the sparks from our anvil. The library symbols are 
as follows: 


A.—American Antiquarian Society K.—Kent Library, Suffield 
C.—Connecticut Historical Society Y.—Yale 
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CHECKLIST OF SUFFIELD IMPRINTS, 1797--1807 


Gay, Ebenezer 
Sermon. Suffield, Havila & Oliver Farnsworth, 1797. 
[Bates Supplement, no. 2182.] 


Granger, Gideon 
Oration, Fourth of July, 1797. 
Suffield, Havila & Oliver Farnsworth, 1797. 


Same, varying, lacks added line. 


The Impartial Herald. June 14, 1797—June 11, 1799. 
[For files, see Brigham’s Bibliography of Newspapers.] 


Lathrop, Joseph 
Funeral sermon, Oct. 25, 1796, interment of Mrs. Mary Gay. 
Suffield, H. & O. Farnsworth, 1798. At, & ¥. 


Backus, Azel 
Absalom’s Conspiracy. Sermon, General Election, May 10, 1798. 
Suffield, H. and O. Farnsworth, 1798. a 


Charity rewarded, or the history of the charitable farmer. 
Suffield, H. & O. Farnsworth, 1798. K. 


[Choice Collection of Songs (neatly bound) for the Travelling Book- 
Seller.] Adv. in Suffield Impartial Herald, May 30, 1798, as “Just 
published and now for sale at this office.” 


Pater, Erra 
Book of Knowledge. 
Suffield, Gray & Albro, 1798. 
Marmontel, J. F. 
Widow of the Village 
Suffield, H. & O. Farnsworth, 1798. 
Minutes of the Danbury Baptist Association, Oct. 3, 1798. 
[Suffield], H. & O. Farnsworth, [1798]. 
New England Primer improved. 
Suffield, H. & O. Farnsworth, 1798. 
Same. 
Suffield, H. & O. Farnsworth, for Oliver D. & I. Cooke, 1798. 
A, C, Bates. 
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Same. 
Suffield, Gray & Albro, for Henry Dwier, Hartford, 1798. 
[Bates Supplement, no. 2442.] 
Norton, Elijah 
Impossibility of Sinners. 
Suffield, H. & O. Farnsworth, 1798. 


Richardson, Samuel 
Clarissa. 
Suffield, H. & O. Farnsworth, 1798. 


Richardson, Samuel 
History of Sir Charles Grandison. 
Suffield, Havila and Oliver Farnsworth, 1798. 
[Wonderful Account of a Young Woman, who was providentially dis- 
covered in the Gloomy Mansions of a Rocky Cave.] Adv. in Suffield 
Impartial Herald, May 30, 1798, as “Just published and now for sale 
at this office.” This was the Abraham Panther narrative. 


Baldwin, Thomas 

Brief Vindication of Baptist Churches. 

Suffield, Edward Gray, 1799. 
Edwards, Jonathan 

Farewell sermon, July 14, 1799. 

Suffield, Edward Gray, 1799. 
Pater, Erra 

Book of Knowledge, made English by W. Lilly. 

Suffield, Edward Gray, 1799. Harv, JCB, NYPL. 
Friendly letter, from a minister to a brother minister. 

Suffield, Edward Gray, 1799. 
Mall, Thomas 

A short collection of the History of the Martyrs. 

Vol. 1. Suffield, Edward Gray, 1799. C, K. 
New England Primer improved. 

Suffield, Edward Gray, for Nathaniel Patten, Hartford, 1799. 

MHS, NYPL. 

Paine, Robert T. 

Oration. 


Suffield, Edward Gray, 1799. AG, ¥. 
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[R.S.] 
Jachin and Boaz. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1799. 


Smith, John 
Oration, July 4, 1799. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1799. 


Williston, Seth 
Address to Parents. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1799. 


Elliott, John & 
Johnson, Samuel 
Selected pronouncing Dictionary. 


Suffield, Edward Gray, 1800. 


Same, 2 ed. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1800. 


Gay, Ebenezer 
Oration, death of Gen. George Washington. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1800. 


Lathrop, Joseph 
Sermon, at Westfield, Jan. 1, 1800. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1800. 


Swan, Timothy 
Songster’s Assistant. 
Suffield, [c. 1800]. Printed by Swan and Ely. 


Test of the Religious principles of Mr. Jefferson. 
Philadelphia, John Bioren, 1800. [i.e. Suffield, Edward Gray, 1800.] 
HSP. 


Dwight, Theodore 
Oration, at New Haven, July 7, 1801. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1801. A, By 2 


Flaming Sword or a Sign from Heaven. 
Printed in Suffield, 1801 


Griswold, Stanley 
Overcoming evil with good. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1801. 


[Oct., 
K, Y. 
A, C, K, Y. 
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History of Constantius & Pulchera. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1801. 


Leland, John 
A Blow at the Root. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1801. _¢ 


Connecticut Republican Magazine, Vol. 1, nos. 1-5. 
Suffield, Luther Pratt, 1802-1803. C (no. 1). 


Fillmore, John 
Narration of the Captivity of John Fillmore and his escape from the 
pirates. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1802. 


Griswold, Stanley 
Good land we live in. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1802. 


Tennent, John 
Nature of Regeneration Opened. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1802. 


Allen, Anson 
Almanack for 1803. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, [1803]. 


Allen, Anson 
Almanack for 1803. 
Suffield, Luther Pratt, [1803]. 


Hollister, Isaac 
Brief narration of the Captivity of Isaac Hollister. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1803. 


New England Primer 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1803. 


Old Mr. Dod’s Sayings. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1803. 


Yarico to Inkle. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1803. 


Allen, Anson 
Allen’s genuine almanack for 1804. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, [1804]. 
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History of the Holy Jesus. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1804. 


Lathrop, Joseph 
Happiness of a free Government. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, 1804. 


Waldo, Daniel 
Causes and Remedies of National Divisions. 


Suffield, Edward Gray, 1804. 


Lathrop, Joseph 
Two Sermons on the Atrocity of Suicide. 


Suffield, Edward Gray, 1805. 


Felt, C. 
Almanac for 1806. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, [1806]. 


Holcomb, Amasa 
Almanac for 1807. 
Suffield, Edward Gray, [1807]. 


Russell, Robert 
Seven Sermons on Different Subjects. 
Suffield, Edward Gray for Henry Dwier, n.d. 


In the Annual Report of a year ago, I recorded the 
acquisition of Paul Revere’s unique engraving of the North 
Battery. This year we obtained the even more important 
“View of the Colledges in Cambridge” which Revere issued 
in 1767. In his Day Book, a manuscript now owned by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Revere enters under date 
of August 13, 1767, a charge of £4 -o -o against Captain 
Joseph Chadwick, “To one half of the Engraving a Plate 
for a Perspective View of the Colleges.”” Hamilton V. Bail, 
in his volume, Views of Harvard, describes the Revere view 
of Harvard in detail and provides much new information 
about Chadwick and the history of the Harvard buildings. 
Only four copies of this print are known—those owned by 
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the Essex Institute, Harvard College Library, the estate of 
Valentine Hollingsworth, and our copy, which was formerly 
owned by Mrs. Henry E. Warner, of South Lincoln, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mrs. Warner inherited her copy from her sister, 
Margaret B. Slade (who died in 1939) and presented it to 
this library, an act of remarkable generosity. In view of 
Mr. Brigham’s forthcoming volume on “‘Paul Revere and 
His Engraving,” few gifts could have been more appreciated. 

Our already extensive holdings of manuscripts relating to 
the Abolition movement were enriched by the gift, from 
Mr. Henry E. Kinney of Worcester, of 429 letters from the 
correspondence of Stephen S. and Abby (Kelley) Foster. 
Rather more than three-quarters of the letters relate to 
Abolition and similar reform movements of the period be- 
tween 1836 and the Civil War. Among them are letters 
from Wendell Phillips, Lucy Stone, Gerrit Smith, Frederick 
Douglas, John Greenleaf Whittier, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
the Grimke sisters, Theodore D. Weld, and lesser members 
of this group. 

To our seven volumes of John B. Gough manuscripts we 
have added, by the kindness of Walter D. Allen and Mrs. 
Arthur W. Knight of Worcester, a large collection of ma- 
terial relating to Gough and his work, including thirty-six 
volumes of his diary covering (with small breaks) the years 
1843-1885. 

From Charles L. Morse of Worcester we have received a 
collection of papers relating to the Moore family of Concord, 
Massachusetts, supplementing the diaries noticed in previous 
reports. The most interesting document in the group is a 
manuscript survey of land near Walden Pond by H. D. 
Thoreau, and all in his own hand. It is labeled, “Plot of the 
part of R. W. Emerson Woodlot and Meadow by Walden 
Pond contained within the Lincoln bounds . . . Surveyed by 
H. D. Thoreau, March 1850.” 
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Our collection of diaries was further enriched by the gift, 
by Dr. J. L. McCorison of Westfield, New Jersey, of a journal 
kept by Elizabeth Smith (1773-1855) from 1820 to 1854. 
Primarily a record of religious thought, the manuscript con- 
tains many references of significance in the history of the 
Episcopalian Church in Massachusetts. 

An interesting early genealogical record has come to us 
from Mrs. Charles Lincoln Johnson of Milwaukee and her 
children, who have donated a 1599 Bible containing the 
family records of William Parkman of Salem. These records 
contain the births, marriages, and deaths of his family, all 
records of the seventeenth century. Although the Bible 
itself, printed at London, is imperfect, the genealogical 
record is of much historical interest. 

To us modern bookmen most college customs of three 
centuries ago seem barbaric, if interesting. The attractive 
exception was the custom of stopping in at the college 
press and asking John Indian to print personal book labels 
to identify one’s books and mark the owner as a learned 
man and the founder of a library. In America this custom 
began with Henry Dunster, Harvard’s first president, who 
brought with him books bearing the personal labels which 
he had had printed during his college days in England. 
Curiously enough, the first person to be influenced by his 
example seems to have been Stephen Day, the locksmith 
whom he brought over to set up the first printing press in 
English America; for one of the famous problems of Ameri- 
can bibliography is that presented by what appears to be a 
book label printed for Day on January 2, 1642, and known 
today only by the copy in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

There is no question that Dunster’s method of marking 
his books influenced later generations of students, but it has 
been regarded as rather curious that the known series of 
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college book labels begins with that of John Cotton printed 
in 1674, twenty years after Dunster had left Harvard. 
However, Mr. Edward Naumburg, Jr., of New York City, 
recently found and presented to this Society, which owns most 
of these early book labels, one which was printed for Samuel 
Phillips in 1652, two years before Dunster’s retirement. 

This crudely printed scrap of paper has even more interest 
than that which attaches to it as, by twenty years, the oldest 
unquestioned American bookplate, for in the history of 
printing in the United States it is preceded by only thirty- 
five books, pamphlets, and broadsides. Of these, half are 
known only by the records of the Cambridge Press, so this 
label which was run off for young Samuel Phillips back on 
the last day of May, 1652, is only the seventeenth surviving 
example of printing in English America. In that year only 
one other item, so far as we know, came from the only press 
in English America. 

Fortunately, this little bookplate of 1652 has a better 
pedigree than the Stephen Day label, for it was found 
pasted at the end of a small memorandum book used and 
preserved by the Reverend Zachariah Greene, ““The Fighting 
Parson” of the Church at Setauket, or Brookhaven, Long 
Island, who died in 1858 in his g9th year. It is significant 
that he was preceded in his pastorate, a century earlier, by 
the Reverend George Phillips, son of the Samuel Phillips 
who owned the bookplate. Zachariah Greene gave the book 
to his son William H. Greene in 1821, and after the son’s 
death, it passed to a grandson, Henry R. Thompson. Ap- 
parently it was the bookplate alone that caused succeeding 
generations to treasure the little volume. 

This Society has always been interested in early American 
watermarks and the history of American paper and early 
paper mills. We have practically all of the literature of the 
subject and also an outstanding collection of nearly two 
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hundred examples of American watermarks of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century. We have recently obtained 
several additions to our collection. The most interesting 
item is a folio broadside owned by Hugh McLean and Co., 
and printed at Salem by E. Russell. This broadside an- 
nouncement offers cash for rags and advertises the sale of 
various kinds of paper “superior to any made in America, 
and not inferior to the best made in England.” The broad- 
side is embellished with a crude woodcut of a paper mill 
which is, so far as we know, the first illustration of its kind 
ever published in this country. 

At the same time we obtained through the kindness of 
Dartmouth College The Astronomical Diary, or, an Almanack 
for 1730, by Nathanael Ames, printed at Boston by B. Green 
in 1730, and carrying under the imprint the following line: 
“This is the first Paper made at Milton, N. Eng.” Ames 
printed only a part of this edition on American paper. 

Another item connected with the Milton paper mill is an 
original sheet of their paper with the watermark of Britannia 
surmounted by a crown, and underneath, the initials of 
“J.B.” This was James Boies, proprietor of the mill at 
Mattapan, at Milton Upper Mills. This mill was later 
acquired, in 1801, by Tileston & Hollingsworth, now one of 
the oldest paper firms in the country. The sheet of paper 
carrying the watermark came from a volume owned by the 
Company and called ‘““The New Mill Journal for 1777.” It 
was a gift from Howard Wallingford, Vice-President of 
Tileston & Hollingsworth, who himself is much interested 
in the study of early paper. He informs us that a broadside 
headed “‘Paper Mills,” dated at Milton, January 10, 1775, 
and signed by Boies and Clark, is owned by Amor Hollings- 
worth, Sr. It is the broadside which was reproduced in a 
small pamphlet published in 1949, entitled Paper, written 
by Mr. Wallingford and George Marsh. 
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Another notable addition to this collection is a series of 
eighteen Connecticut watermarks, mostly of the early nine- 
teenth century, but also including the watermark of Chris- 
topher Leffingwell, in a document signed with his name and 
dated 1774. Leffingwell established the first paper mill in 
Connecticut in 1771. These have come to us as the gift of 
Mr. George S. Barton, who is much interested in watermarks. 

From Mr. Melcher and Mr. Streeter we received the wel- 
come gift of boxes of new books, and from Goodspeed’s a 
large shipment of pre-1821 imprints, book catalogues, 
broadsides, and early Spanish-American newspapers. 

The additions to our newspaper collection this year were 
few but satisfying. We acquired the two earliest reported 
copies of the first Canadian newspaper, The Halifax Gazette, 
numbers 5 and 10, for April 18 and May 23, 1752, which 
was thirteen years before Isaiah Thomas went to work for 
that paper. For many years we have tried to complete our 
file of the New York Spectator, a semi-weekly which printed 
all of the news items from the daily Commercial Advertiser 
without the advertisements, which makes it convenient for 
ordinary use. Our file has lacked the years 1805-1810 and 
many scattering issues before 1821. We have now completed 
the file from the first day of issue in 1797 through 1820. At 
the same time we obtained the Lansingburgh Gazette for the 
years 1808-1810. We also filled a gap in our file of the New 
York Weekly Messenger by obtaining the issues for 1834. 

Other important additions were the Pennsylvania Packet 
for 1779-1784, a nearly complete run of the Baltimore 
Federal Gazette for 1796-1817, and an unique run of the 
Frankfort, Kentucky, Argus of Western America for 1818- 
1821. 

Other unique accessions which ought to be reported for the 
bibliographical record were a William Charles copperplate 
juvenile, Pompey the Little who was Tied to the Kettle, New 
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York, 1808, and two New England primers, one printed at 
New York by Christian Brown in 1804 and one at New 
London by T. Green in 1785. By purchase we obtained a 
captivity which has hitherto been known only by an ad- 
vertisement. This was the Sufferings of Peter Williamson, 
one of the Settlers in the Back Parts of Pennsylvania, Stock- 
bridge, 1796. We also obtained an unrecorded, Newbury- 
port, 1795, edition of Paul Jewett’s New-England Farrier. 
Also for the bibliographical record we should mention the ac- 
quisition of Increase Mather’s Several Sermons, Boston, 1715. 

In Samuel Mather’s bibliography of his father’s works 
there stands one item which has bothered us for a hundred 
years. He lists it as “The Evident Tokens of Salvation,” but 
no one since has ever been able to find any work of Cotton 
Mather which could be identified as this. Our associate, 
Mr. Holmes, thought that it was most probably the title of a 
lost first edition of the work published as the Signatus. How- 
ever, Clarence Brigham’s quick eye caught an anonymous 
work entitled Evident Tokens of Salvation. An Essay on the 
Scarlet Cord, once Exhibited as a Signal for Safety; and the 
most Sinful Excited and Instructed for the Repetings of the 
Exhibitions. The imprint is “Boston, Printed by T. Fleet, 
for Alfred Butler, at the lower end of King-Street, near the 
Crown Coffee House, 1727.” It contains 22 pages and 
evidently lacks the last leaf. It is an entirely unknown work, 
and a very dreary one. 

We also acquired two unknown broadsides reporting 
dreadful events in equally dreadful verse. These relate to the 
murders committed by Abel Clemmons at Clarksburg, 
Virginia, on November 11, 1805, and a drowning tragedy at 
Meredith, New Hampshire, on December 25, 1815.2 Another 


2 The Following is a Particular Account of a Horrid Murder, (Morgantown? 1805], and 
Three Young Men Drowned, second ed., Meredith, printed by R. Lothrop for Abial Bart- 
lett, [1815]. 
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broadside, entitled “Bloody News! General Hull, and the 
British Frigate Guerier taken. Plummer against all War. 
Dreadful Indian Massacre. Awful Battle in Spain’? sounds 
so much like a modern tabloid newspaper that if it were not 
for its date and Jonathan Plummer’s characteristic verse we 
might think at first glance that it was modern. This one 
broadside communicates the death of 7129 men, women, 
and children by violent means, which is condensed reporting 
for any generation. In our Proceedings for 1933 Mr. Vail 
printed a bibliography of Plummer’s broadsides. 

During the past year we have had the pleasure of helping, 
or at least corresponding with, a great number of the dis- 
tinguished historians, bibliographers, and collectors in the 
field of American history. We have spent many hours 
providing bibliographical services for book dealers, and we 
have been amply repaid by the interest and the generosity 
they have shown in building up our collections, thus in- 
creasing the store of knowledge here on which they draw. 
The greatly increased demands for microfilm and inter- 
library loans have compelled us to make some changes in our 
policy of service. So far as possible, we have answered the 
hundreds of queries which have come in by mail, but we 
were stumped by a request for a complete list of old books 
and the prices which we would pay for them. 

The first demand on our time is furthering the research of 
others, but we have found time to do work of our own as 
well. Mr. Brigham’s great work on Revere is progressing, 
as is Mrs. Spear’s bibliography of directories. Miss Clarke’s 
imprint catalogue, which entails a prodigious amount of 
research, proceeds at an amazing pace. This year my work 
on the continuation of Evans has been almost entirely de- 
voted to the laying of bibliographical ghosts, most of them 
resulting from false conclusions drawn from newspaper 
advertisements of books. And none of this work could go 
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very far if it were not for the busy and interested assistance 
of the younger members of the staff. Finally, I should ac- 
knowledge that both our bibliographical projects and our 
various services to others would be crippled without the 
annual cash contributions which come to us from many of 
our members and from other friends. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CuirFrorD K. Suipton, 
Librarian 
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Edward Winslow (O. V. 1606-11) 


King’s Scholar and Printer 


BY GEORGE G. WOLKINS 


N 1950 it seems agreed the Mayflower voyage was im- 

portant for two reasons: first, it carried out a project of 
separatists, acting from a new motive, but clinging to 
English ideas; and second, there was the signing of the 
compact.! Any Pilgrim subject might lack a freshness for 
antiquarians; none the less, encouraged by our president’s 
maxim, “No fact or surmise about the Pilgrims is negligible,’”? 
this is an essay to help supply missing links in the life of 
Edward Winslow before he appeared in Leyden. All the 
world knows the settlement at Plymouth sprang practically 
as a unit from Nottinghamshire Puritans who took refuge in 
Holland; it is not always recalled that Master Edward 
Winslow was originally from Worcestershire. 

All the accounts, so far as available, state dutifully that 
Winslow was born in Droitwich, October 18, 1595; but of 
his youth, of the years that lapsed between birth and 
emergence in Leyden in 1617, there has been a silence as 
impenetrable as the unsolved disappearance of Master 
Charley Ross. 

Nathaniel Morton in New-Englands Memoriall gave 
currency to a legend that Winslow, “travelling into the 
Low-Countreys, in his Journeys fell into acquaintance with 


1 See Keith Feiling, 4 History of England, London, 1950, p. 634. 
? Samuel Eliot Morison in Mass. Hist. Soc., Proceedings, LXI, 34. 
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the Church of Leyden in Holland.” Through 1646, Morton 
is little more than an abridgment of William Bradford’s 
Of Plimmoth Plantation. Until William Brewster’s death in 
1643, Bradford had his reasons for not writing of the print- 
ing-press in Choir Alley, but certainly Morton had no 
occasion to be coy about Winslow.‘ In the Dictionary of 
National Biography an assistant editor guessed that Winslow 
went to Leyden “attracted possibly by the fame of the uni- 
versity there,” having “ ‘left his salt boiling’ ”’;? and in the 
Dictionary of American Biography we are asked to believe 
that “Apparently while traveling on the Continent 
Winslow came to know of John Robinson’s Separatist con- 
gregation at Leyden and joined them.’” Usually the years 
1596 to 1617 are deliberately ignored; when, in June, 1919, 
Winslow Warren submitted a paper, he dismissed those 
years in two lines: “We have no knowledge of his boyhood 
training other than the unauthenticated tradition of his 
education at Cambridge.’” 

In 1905, Edmund F. Slafter, urging Charles Deane’s 
suggestion of a memoir of Winslow for the Prince Society, 
was asked, “Why didn’t Deane pursue Edward Winslow; 
he liked exploring Pilgrim history ?’’, the benign reply came: 
“There are gaps; nothing is known of Winslow’s youth”’! 

Of the quality of Winslow’s schooling there is ample 
indirect evidence. James Savage testified Winslow was “a 
great man in all circumstances.’”* Alexander Young noted 
that in the church of Plymouth: 


the ruling elder . . . used frequently to call upon some of the gifted 
brethren to pray and give a word of exhortation . . . the chief of whom 


3 Cambridge, Mass., [1669], p. 142. 

‘See William Bradford, Of Plimmoth Plantation, Ford ed., II, 348. 
5 Dictionary of National Biography, LXII, 20. 

® Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 393-4. 

7 Mass. Hist. Soc., Proceedings, LII, 326. 

8 John Winthrop, History of New England, Boston, 1825, I, 78, n. 3. 
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were Gov. Edward Winslow, Gov. Bradford . . . men of superior talents 
and parts, and of good school-learning.® 

John A. Doyle gives:his praise: “One of the ablest and 
most highly-educated men among the Plymouth settlers, 
Edward Winslow, has left three pamphlets containing much 
valuable material.”"® Dwelling on one of the episodes 
described, Doyle added that Winslow’s “clear and graphic 
account ... is among the most interesting of the records of 
native life left to us by the early settlers.”" Good Newes and 
Hypocrisie Unmasked are listed in the bibliography of 
Murray’s Oxford English Dictionary, along with the William 
Bradford Of Plimmoth-Plantation and the John Winthrop 
Journal. Even the casual reader of the Winslow texts must 
agree that here was no slovenly pen, unschooled, or un- 
practised; and that he who put ink to paper was a man of 
parts, of a proconsular type. 

From what process came these accomplishments? Why 
was it this man of many-sided talent went from Worcester- 
shire to join in Leyden a congregation of religious zealots 
from quite another part of England? What was the back- 
ground of this recruit who had a way with him to manage 
men and situations? These are some of the questions. 
Thanks to thoughtful, kindly friends here and in England, 
there are some answers now at hand. 

The “radial charts” of thousands of Winslows stem from 
Kenelm who died in 1607 in Kempsey, in the parish of 
St. Andrew, leaving a recorded will, and styling himself a 
‘“‘veoman.’!* Here were two farms, “enclosures,” or “mes- 
suages,” neither of them inherited by Kenelm, one in the 
north of the parish, “‘Clerkenleap,” and the larger, perhaps 

® Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, second ed., p. 419, n. 3, probably quoted from Morton. 

© The English in America (The Puritan Colonies), I, 15 n. 1. 


Tbid., p. 88. 
2 British Record Society, The Index Library, Worcester Wills, 1601-1652, U1, 29, no. 92. 
See addenda, infra, for the text of the will and inventory. 
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120 acres, in the extreme south, “‘Kerswell,” the name that 
Edward, the Pilgrim, gave his own farm on the shore of 
Green’s Bay, New Plymouth. Some aura of squirearchy 
seemed to attach to this larger farm, even though the 
grandsire held it for only a short time, about long enough 
for his descendants to say he had held it; he bought of one 
baronet and sold to another." The compiler of the Winslow 
Memorial,“ two massive volumes, cited by D. N. B. as 
a source, gives sundry names of putative aristocratic connec- 
tion, but without authority; in fact under the same cover 
there is the text of a letter from a vicar of St. Andrew’s 
stating there was no evidence of arms or pedigree. Tread- 
way Nash, careful historian of Worcestershire and a vicar of 
St. Peter’s, Droitwich, at first included “‘Winslows” among 
families prominent in St. Andrew’s parish history; but in a 
supplement he took care to make correction by changing 
plural to singular, indicating that, truthfully, the grandsire 
and tenant of land had been the only one noticed. 

It is Edward, the father, who must be dealt with in any 
epic of Edward, the son; the more studiedly, perhaps, 
because the evidence is piecemeal. The father grew up in 
the beginnings of the Elizabethan reign, a time when it was 
held the country was over-populated. Many farms were too 
small. Richard Hakluyt was among those disturbed by “The 
Realme swarminge at this day with valiant youthes.”” John 
Heming went from Droitwich to London to become actor- 
manager of the Globe Theatre, but Edward Winslow, Sr., 
apparently laid his course for Droitwich, about five miles 
and a half the other side of Worcester, site of salt wells that 


13 Victoria History of Worcestershire, 111, 432; Nash, Collections for the History of Worces- 
tershire, I1, 20. 

4D. P. Holton, Winslow Memorial, I, 2-25, passim. Apparently there is no evidence 
that Governor Winslow, at any time, pretended that there had been a grant of arms. 

8 See E. E. Rich, “The Population of Elizabethan England” in The Economic History 
Review, series 2, II, 247, et passim. 
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had been worked time out of record. Droitwich, on the 
Salwarpe flowing into the Severn, having, in 1563, we are 
told, 151 families, is a splendid example of what the econ- 
omists call “lingering custom.’ ‘The brine of an uader- 
ground river came to the surface in springs that had been 
allotted under the Saxons, and probably under their pred- 
ecessors; the king, Westminster Abbey, and several nabobs 
had shares in the gain: Leland said the burgesses were 
“poor for the most part,” that the just rate of every furnace 
was to make four loads of salt yearly, that the pans were of 
lead, about six feet long, four feet wide, and a foot deep; 
and to keep down the supply there was boiling only from 
midsummer to Christmas.” The salt industry, its antiquity, 
its entanglement with law and privilege, its bearing upon 
individual rights, etc., etc., could be a fascinating sub-topic; 
but we must proceed. H. R. Hodgkinson, Esq., of Chad- 
stowe, Droitwich, was of very considerable help in pointing 
out useful notices in publications of the Worcestershire His- 
torical Society and in very kindly interesting himself in 
making accessible the Droitwich records; through him 
also the services of Miss Edith S. Scroggs of London, a most 
competent investigator, were made available. This inquiry 
seems to have prompted removing the Droitwich corpora- 
tion records to the County Record Office in Worcester; the 
Town Council acted courteously and with promptness; but 
exhaustive searching failed to establish that Edward Wins- 
low, Sr., enjoyed the status of burgess. In the Court Book 
there are noticed disputes over trifling matters: “4 measures 
of malt,” “peas worth 6s,” and other claims of small value, 
the earliest of these records appearing in the 43rd year of 
Elizabeth (1601), but by the Exchequer, Lay Subsidies, 
Edward, Sr., is placed in Droitwich three years earlier, 


% Victoria History of Worcestershire, U1, 78. 
7 Leland, Jtinerary, 1836, IV, part 2, 106-12, passim. 
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having been assessed on 20s a tax of 45; in late James I 
and in early Charles I he was still being assessed on 20s, not 
displaying, so far as such evidence goes, any pronounced 
success as “‘salt victualler.” 

The entries in the register of St. Peter’s de Witton, 
Droitwich, have been known since William S. Appleton 
reported them in 1867," but when examined closely they 
seem to throw additional light on the Governor’s father as a 
member of the Established Church; he was not only a 
member, but he was determined there should not be the 
slightest aspersion on the regularity of his membership or on 
his loyalty to the Church of England. There are two records 
of his marriage to Magdalen Ollyver: one in the register of 
St. Bride’s in Fleet Street, London,” and another in St. 
Peter’s, Droitwich, the latter entry having been interlined 
with a sharp quill, apparently at a later date. The growth of 
Separatism, the strength of recusancy, need not be re- 
hearsed here, but it is perhaps relevant to point out that in 
the St. Peter’s registry for that era the Winslow baptisms 
are the only ones recorded with dates of birth accompany- 
ing,” as if to make it clear that here was a loyal Anglican who 
brought his children to be baptized within the three days 
desirable, an Anglican whose religious life could have been 


18 See addenda, infra, for further details in the Court Book in respect to claims. In that 
period, too, there was recourse to court action in transfers of tenancy or title as a means of 
recording the transaction. Such actions at law had a certain fictitious character; the 
purchaser posed as plaintiff and the one who sold was defendant; and the consideration 
named was sometimes nominal and sometimes actual. Apparently a court proceeding of 
this sort was a normal method of recording leases and deeds. 

Exchequer, 179: Lay Subsidies, 201/237, 40 Eliz.; 201/254, 42 Eliz.; Lay Subsidy List 
labelled “41 Eliz.”, while cover is marked “39 Eliz.”, indicating the grant was in the latter 
year and the levy in the former. In 35-36 Eliz., Droitwich is missing from the Subsidy 
Roll for Halfshire Hundred. E 179, 201/287, Assessment for Subsidy, late James I, is 
very faint and badly rubbed; read with difficulty under ultra-violet lamp. 

9 New England Hist. Gen. Reg., XXI, 210. 

* Certificate of the Reverend Arthur Taylor, Vicar. See Nash, op. cit., II, 448. 

21 Mrs. W. A. Trippass, St. Peter’s Vicarage, thoughtfully invited attention to these 
peculiarities; they could hardly have been inscribed without the active cooperation of the 
vicar, implying that he and Edward Winslow, Sr., were on friendly terms. 
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suited easily under any local Vicar of Bray.” In 1613, ina 
letter to the clerk of the peace, a charge is made against 
“licensed victuallers of Droitwich that they neither frequent 
the church themselves nor warn their guests to do so in the 
time of divine service . . . as good subjects ought to do.” 
It may also be mentioned there are today “In the south- 
east window of the south transept . . . of St. Peter’s some 
14th-century black and white glass, including a pelican in 
her piety.”’* If this can be related to the personal seal that 
Edward, Jr., used forty years or so later, we can imagine 
that what Sir Osbert Sitwell calls “something of the reflective 
air of the pelican” was impressed upon his mind as a child 
dutifully conforming to the rubrics of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Of the Olivers of Droitwich, of whom it is assumed the 
Governor’s mother came, the name occurs often in records 
and muniments, in orthographic form rivalling the family 
name “Percy” which Treadway Nash professed to find 
spelled in twenty-three ways! Edward, Sr., would not have 
had to go from Droitwich to London to seek for a bride a 
daughter of the house of Oliver. 

But upon this church-going, salt-victualling Edward, Sr., 
of unblemished Anglicanism, there fell what we may 
regard—in the state of religious opinion in the England of 
that time—a heavy blow. The key to this is among the 
Talbot MSS., a certificate by the Bailiffs of Droitwich, 
Borough seal attached, a document acquired by the British 
Museum as recently as in 1937. It concerns the salt-vats as 
used in 1602-05; it recites that twenty-five of the boileries 
had been held by Robert Wintour, Esq., late attainted of 
high treason; that ““Edward Wynslowe” had been among the 


2 English Melodies, London, 1910, p. 154. 
% Victoria History of Worcestershire, Il, 56. 
Ibid., III, 86. 
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tenants, “rent, number and distribution unknown,” and 
that one boilery, until the third year of James I in the tenure 
of Edward Wynslowe “or his sub-tenants,” had been sold 
by the said Wyntour to one “Thomas Gower, gent.’ 
Here we have Edward Winslow, Sr., in the fall of 1605, a 
tenant, sub-tenant, “occupier,” entre-preneur, or what-not, 
a circumjovial satellite of one of the more prominent con- 
spirators against Protestant king and parliament. Winter 
bowed to the Tower executioner January 30, 1605/6, for his 
share in Gunpowder Plot, and we may assume the elder 
Winslow was in a sufficiently distracted frame of mind to 
lean the more heavily on his church connection; there was 
the unsavory pursuit and capture of his tenant-in-chief, and 
presumably there would be no escape from the antipathies 
of neighborhood groups.” For bringing to light this associa- 
tion of Edward, Sr., with Robert Winter we are indebted to 
the Reverend W. Sterry-Cooper, M. A., Vicar of Elmbridge 
and former Vicar of St. Peter’s, who interested himself in 
the career of Governor Winslow; in an article in the Droit- 
wich Guardian, March 18, 1944, he urged putting up a 
memorial in Victoria Square, staging a “‘Pilgrim Father” 
pageant; and in that way he hoped to help tie together with 
English people the great numbers of Americans there because 
of the war. Mr. Sterry-Cooper’s enterprise had salutary 
effect: a neat bronze plaque in St. Peter’s Church was un- 
veiled at a special service, October 21, 1945; the Bishop of 
Worcester and other dignitaries were in attendance; there 
was an address by Lieut. Commander Agar, U. S. N. R., 
“Personal Assistant to the American Ambassador’; and 
the Stars and Stripes and Union Jack were placed on either 

% Additional Charters, British Museum, 73,567. See addenda, infra, for text of this 
document and of “Interrogatories, Overbury vs. Talbot, et al.” 

* See Nash, Worcestershire, 1, 491. Also Traill, Social England, IV, 32, and D. N. B., 


XLIX, 211, under Thomas Winter, or Wintour. In connection with Ambrose Rookewood 
there is a reference in Winthrop Papers, | (1929), 91, n. 42. 
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side the plaque, covered at first with the flag of St. George. 
The remarkable contemporary fact is, however, that in the 
American press, while later there were notices of the Com- 
mander’s engagement to marry, to his explanation of ship- 
ping delays to eager English wives of American service-men, 
to his resignation as Director of United States Information 
Service, to his prospective return on December 14; there was 
found never a word about St. Peter’s or Droitwich, or its 
outstanding colonial Anglo-American statesman of century 
seventeen. 

With Edward Winslow, Sr., we have now got as far as the 
aftermath of Guy Fawkes Day, November 5, 1605. By that 
time Edward, Jr., was beginning his eleventh year, and 
somewhere he must have got his a. b. c. and other rudiments, 
but where, as Miss Mary Bateson would say, is “wrapped in 
doubt.” Worcestershire was as well supplied with schools 
as any county.” ‘“Maister Thomas Wylde” endowed a free 
school in Worcester, the Royal Grammar School, “for the 
bringing up of youth in their A. B. C. matins and evensong & 
other teaching which should make them ready for the 
King’s Grammar School.”** A nephew of this Thomas 
Wylde, contemporary of Edward Winslow, Sr., of important 
family dignity, owner of one-fourth of the advowson of 
St. Peter’s, Droitwich, and much concerned, we may take 
it, with maintaining its place in the community, was at 
least likely to have helped find schooling for the promising 
Edward, Jr.2® John Wylde, the son, was but five years older 
than young Edward, and John Wylde became chief-baron 
of exchequer and member of the Council of State. There 
was a Droitwich Free School, indifferently conducted in 


7 Victoria History of Worcestershire, IV, 473-9. 

% Ibid., IV, 480-3, passim. 

29 Nash, op. cit., II, facing p. 330 is a genealogical chart of the Wylde family; see also 
PP. 330-5, passim, for Wyldes who attained distinction. 
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1601, and there was also Hartlebury Grammar School,*° 
near the Bishop of Worcester’s country-house, a school 
where in 1565 the statutes required “‘at least one afternoone 
in everie week” they should “‘teache the scholers to write 
and cast accompts,” a noticeable feature for an Elizabethan 
school. Accounts of Hartlebury School, printed for the 
Worcestershire Historical Society, show no entries, save that 
Edward, Sr., was paid small sums in respect to an action in 
chancery, either for giving evidence or for serving on a com- 
mission to take evidence; it may be either." It was in 1607- 
o8 and 1608-09, and it may have signified a bit of patronage 
on the part of his high-toned church acquaintances. While 
we can’t name the school where Edward, Jr., was taught 
a. b. c., or, in fact, whether he attended such a school, it is 
amply set up he was trained for “college” in the limited 


sense of the word in England at that time. “College” was a 
word that survived in local use from the Benedictine friars 
of the Middle Ages whose care of their juniors was among the 


offices of Worcester Cathedral, and for whom provision was 
made in Chapter House, Refectory, and Dormitory, all parts 
of the Cathedral establishment. It is fully shown, also, that 
to offset his father’s untoward association with a Gun- 
powder plotter, there were powerful influences that could 
be used in the boy’s favor. The father, it seems evident, 
made continuing effort to raise his social status to that of 
“gentleman,” but in the few documents, his name, where it 
appears, is not consistently followed by the word “‘gentle- 
man.” One sketchy historian of Droitwich described him: 
“technically not a gentleman.’’®? It recalls Du Maurier’s 


*” Victoria History of Worcestershire, 1V, 529. See also addenda, infra, for excerpts from 
“Accounts of Hartlebury Grammar School, 1551-1750.” 

3 The Old Order Book of Hartlebury Grammar School, 1556-1752, Oxford, 1904, pp. 33-S- 
See also Victoria History of Worcestershire, IV, 526. There are detailed entries in addenda, 
infra. 


®2W. T. Whitley, The Story of Droitwich, 1923, pp. 114-20. 
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dictum: “Two generations constitute gentility.” Little 
Billee, we recall, “held to a middle-class creed; it keeps you 
out of bad company, which is to be found above and be- 
low.’’8 

It remains to offer proof of the schooling given Edward, 
Jr., within the bounds of Worcester Cathedral, a part of the 
Governor’s life completely unknown to a phalanx of writers 
on Pilgrim history. Each lance-bearer in the army has 
mentioned birth at Droitwich, salt-boiling, travelling on the 
continent, “the grand tour,” “‘aristocratic essence,” ‘“‘at- 
tracted to Leyden . . . by the fame of the university there,” 
but silence on the Governor’s career prior to age twenty-two 
could be called profound, if not “‘vociferous.” 

In 1540-42 the monastery in Worcester was suppressed, 
and the Worcester Cathedral Grammar School, the King’s 
School, or the Free School, variously so called, was founded 
with an endowment that came through action of Henry VIII; 
it was probably based on leases that had previously sup- 
ported the monastery. The prior and thirty-three monks 
gave place to a maximum of forty boys, or King’s Scholars, 
“to be taught both grammar and lodgicke in the Greke and 
laten tongue, every of them 66s 8d by the yere.”** “The 
Statutes,” we are told, “drawn up in 1541, are in the same 
general terms for all the cathedrals of the New Foundation” 
and “It is thought that the hand of Archbishop Cranmer... 
can be traced.” In general, in the king’s schools, or at least 
on the king’s endowment, no boy was to be admitted if his 
father owned land and goods to the value of more than £300, 
but there is evidence this restriction was not too narrowly 
observed. There are two scholarly authorities: A. F. Leach, 
one of H. M. Inspectors for Schools, in his section of the 
Victoria County History of Worcestershire, 1924, although 


® Trilby, part 1, p. 187. 
* John Noake, The Monastery and Cathedral of Worcester, 1866, chapter 7, passim. 
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prepared more than ten years earlier, and in his Documents 
Illustrating Early Education in Worcester, circulated by the 
Worcestershire Historical Society, 1913; and for special 
reference, engaging and put together with care, 4 History 
of the King’s School, Worcester, by Alec Macdonald, M. A. 
(O. V.), Assistant Master, London, 1936. The work of both 
shows sound historical sense, and their texts are not only 
well documented but are a delight to read. The cathedral 
muniments in the Edgar Tower were “‘ransacked” to some 
purpose; and through the courtesy of Sir Ivor A. Atkins, 
Chapter Librarian, there has been access for aims of this 
inquiry to Mr. Macdonald’s annotated transcript of the 
names of fifty or more boys who were King’s Scholars at 
any time in the five years, 1606-11, more than half of them 
noted in the D. N. B., in Nash, in Foster,** and more than a 
few in Oxford and Cambridge lists. The inexplicable omis- 
sion is the name of Edward Winslow—Winslow who was a 
King’s Scholar for five years. If the book of admissions for 
that period is reliable—and it is hard to see how the con- 
temporary record can be impeached—and if we have the 
right boy—the find is of some importance. Here the entries 
were not interlined with a sharp quill; they were made in 
the daily course of business: 
Edward Winslowe was admitted the second of Aprill 1606 in the place 
of John Welles to beginne his schollership at the feast of the annunciation 
ann Dymocke was admitted into the place of Edward Wynslowe 
the 2oth daie of Aprill [1611] ex relacione Mr Bright”. 

This nugget was brought to light by the Reverend W. 
Sterry-Cooper, M. A., in 1944, in the same letter to the 


% Joseph Foster, The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of the British Empire, 1879-83. 

*% Worcester Cathedral Muniments, Liber Thesaur, A. xxi, and Admission Book of the 
Scholars, 1590-1645. Leach’s Documents has “Edward Winstowe.” 

87 [bid., A. xxviii. The year, 1611, was carefully confirmed in the Chapter Library after 
Mr. Macdonald’s death in December, 1949. 
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Droitwich Guardian in which he urged a suitable memorial. 
The Reverend Mr. Sterry-Cooper was vicar of St. Peter’s; 
from many inquiries of American visitors, calling them- 
selves “descendants” who “wanted to see” the baptismal 
record, he knew of Winslow; and in conversation with his 
friend Macdonald of the School, the latter came to see the 
significance of Winslow entries. This, however, was after 
the Macdonald history had been published, and it was 
through the continuing kindness of Mrs. W. A. Trippass, 
wife of the present vicar of St. Peter’s, and the courtesy of 
Mr. Macdonald more than a year ago, that precise refer- 
ences came to hand. The amazing thing is, from an Ameri- 
can viewpoint, that two investigators like Leach and 
Macdonald, transcribing painstakingly the law-hand of the 
last years of Queen Bess, should regard ““Edward Winslow” 
as just another John Wash or Thomas Bell; and yet his 
name, too, isin the D. N. B. 

During the period Winslow was King’s Scholar, there 
were fewer than usual in the School, but it was during what 
is called its “Golden Age;” Henry Bright was the famous 
“head,” 1589 to 1627; from Worcester Bright had gone up 
to Brasenose as “‘plebeian”’; and as master he earned re- 
sounding compliment. Thomas Fuller cited him, com- 
municating “in this city in the Marches the lustre of 
grammar learning to youth both of England and Wales.’’* 
In 1607, ending Winslow’s first year, Master Bright’s 
vogue was so great, there is a hint the Bishop thought 
Master Bright too much inclined to take pay pupils: 
the Bishop recommends the Dean and Chapter “To choose 
schollers freelie et pauperes ac amicorum ope destitutos,’’® 
and for Winslow’s last year there was given “the sum of 


s’ to “a woman for sweeping the Schoole all the last veere, 
4 ping 


% Thomas Fuller, History of the Worthies of England, 1890, III, 376. 
%® Poor boys and boys destitute of the help of their friends. 
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for which the Schollers being but few could not give her 
sufficient satisfaction.’** ‘These items stress not only the 
small number on endowment but the use of the King’s 
School for “poor boys,” a feature for which Leach pays high 
tribute to Henry VIII.** Macdonald has a chapter, ““Num- 
erosa Pubes Literaria,”’* pupils of Henry Bright; and we 
have such names as Sir John Vaughan* and that of Samuel 
Butler,“* who, although not a King’s Scholar on the chari- 
table foundation, was trained there and is therefore not less 
entitled to “O. V.” after his name; and we have William 
Fitzgerald, printer of William Harvey’s book on circulation 
of the blood.* “O. V.” is an abbreviation of “Old Vigornian,” 
adapted from the Latin form of the School’s name, “Schola 
Vigorniensis.”” In King’s School at the same time with 
Winslow were Hannibal“ and Francis Potter,“ respectively 
President of Trinity, Oxford, and F. R. S., maker of quad- 
rants, John Doughtie,** prebendary of Westminster, and 
Roger Manwaring, dean of Worcester, an extreme Armin- 
ian, Bishop of St. David’s, chaplain to Charles I, in hot 
water with the Long Parliament, and called “fan abject 
tool of power.”” A fantasy of some appeal might be a pro- 
logue featuring Edward Winslow, later the devoted disciple 
of John Robinson, a kind of vicegerent of independency, 
stepping around the tomb of King John in the surplice of an 
acolyte, lighting tapers and doing reverence to “‘expressive 
figures” of the Virgin and Saints, and joining in chants that 


Cathedral Muniments, A. xxvi; Victoria History of Worcestershire, IV, 242. 
“| The Schools of Medieval England, p. 277. 

© Chapter 8, p. 112. 

* 1603-1674, Chief Justice of Common Pleas. 

“ 1612-1680, author of Hudibras (1663-68). 

See Lawrence C. Wroth, 4 History of the Printed Book, passim. 

1592-1664. 

47 1594-1678. 

# Or Doughty, 1598-1672. 

1590-1653. 
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were prominent in cathedral worship. For certain of these 
boys “the eye of faith could already descry the episcopal 
gaiter,” but it would have taken clairvoyance of a high 
order to forecast Winslow’s destiny as trader for beaver 
pelts and moose skins in far reaches of the New England 
wilderness or holding high rank among supporters of con- 
gregational polity.** In conscience it must be conceded that 
for Winslow these were years from eleven to sixteen, and 
that in his view, in later years, he and his Pilgrim associates 
had not left the church; they were the church. 

The scope of this inquiry is young Winslow and not the 
King’s School, but there may be merit in repeating a few 
passages from the school statutes, in slightly modified 
translation from the Latin text: 


That piety and good letters may in our church for ever blossom, grow, 
flower and in their time bear fruit for the glory of God and the advantage 
and adornment of the commonwealth, we decree and ordain that there 
shall always be in our church of Worcester, elected and nominated by 
the Dean or in his absence the Vice-dean and Chapter, to be maintained 
out of the possessions of the church, 40 boys, poor and destitute of the 
help of their friends, of native genius as far as may be and apt to learn. 
We do not, however, wish that they shall be admitted as poor boys of our 
church before they have learnt to read and write and are moderately" 
learned in the first rudiments of grammar, in the opinion of the Dean, or 
etc. and the Head Master; 


% “*There is nothing to suggest that Bright’s teaching was narrowly sectarian. Of the 
numerous men he educated for the Church we find as many in the Presbyterian ranks as 
in the High Church party... .”—Alec Macdonald, 4 History of the King’s School, Worces- 
ter, London, 1936, p. 99. 

5! Inviting attention to Mrs. Henry Wood’s novels, The Channings (1866) and Mildred 
Arkell (1868), dealing with life in King’s School, Worcester, in the nineteenth century, 
Macdonald (pp. 194-5) seems to agree with the novelist that the curriculum had been 
classical to such an extent that boys who had not been well-grounded in English grammar 
and spelling on entrance would be handicapped, “knowing nothing of English grammar, 
except what they could pick up of it through their acquaintance with Latin.” May it not 
be proper, then, to remark, in this connection, that Winslow, the Potters, Manwaring, 
Samuel Butler, and other pupils of Henry Bright named in the text, judging from what they 
wrote, knew their English grammar and orthography? According to the Statutes (Mac- 
donald, p. 46): “In the First Form they shall learn thoroughly by heart the rudiments in 
English, they shall learn to put together the parts of speech, and to turn a short phrase of 
English into Latin; and gradually to approach other easy constructions.” Henry Bright’s 
record is not that of a teacher who would ignore such requirements. 
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And we will that these boys shall be maintained at the expense of our 
church until they have obtained a moderate knowledge of Latin and have 
learnt to speak and to write Latin. The period of four years shall be given 
to this, or if it shall so seem good to the Dean or etc. and the Head Master, 
at most five and not more. 


We will further, that none shall be elected a poor scholar of our church 
who has not completed the ninth year or has passed the fifteenth year of 
his age, unless he has been a chorister of our church of Worcester. ... 

Lastly, whatever they are doing in earnest or in play, they shall never 
use any language but Latin or Greek.” 

This is relevant; we begin to understand the preparation 
for the expository style of Mourt’s Relation, of Good Newes, 
the lucid reasoning of Hypocriste Unmasked and The Danger 
of Tolerating Levellers, the chaste syntax of letters to John 
Winthrop; we sense the courage, presence, address—and 
the acquaintance—which made him diplomatic agent for 
the Bay Colony as well as for Plymouth, and won for him a 
place in the circle about Cromwell. It accounts for his 
attainments in I6I1I, at sixteen; and is it to be supposed he 
would turn to the salt pans of Droitwich? There was the 
father’s untoward experience, his keenness to advance his 
son; after eight centuries, or more, Feckenham Forest had 
little but small trees for fuel; and it was Leland’s observa- 
tion that in Droitwich “the People that be about [the 
furnaces] be very ill-coloured.’’’ We are told “only about 
forty Englishmen in a hundred could read,’’** and no less 
an authority than Sir Sidney Lee tells us “friends and 
neighbors of Shakespeare at Stratford, who passed their 
days as grocers or butchers in the town, were in the habit of 
corresponding with one another in copious and fluent 
Latin.”*® What was still the great wonder for men of trained 
intelligence? It was the efficacy of moveable type. As soon 
as the printing press was perfected, its employment spread 

8 Macdonald, op. cit., p. 39. 

5 Leland, Itinerary, 1836, IV, part 2, p. 112. 


“ Edward Channing, 4 History of the United States, New York, I (1907), p. 295. 
5% Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century, p. 257. 
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with astonishing rapidity.** For Winslow’s years from 
sixteen to his twenty-second we have data of only frag- 
mentary worth, but there are items not to be disregarded. 
In that sixteenth year, 1611, John Babington gave books to 
certain of the King’s Scholars; Thomas, one of the boys, 
was assigned writing a catalogue,” and on national scale ap- 
peared that year the new translation of the Bible, the King 
James Version. A local historian, Dr. W. T. Whitley, for 
some years a Baptist clergyman in Droitwich, compiler 
and editor of the works of John Smythe, the Se-Baptist, got 
out a small brochure, The Story of Droitwich (1923), in 
which is made at least one assertion of some interest, namely, 
that Edward Winslow, Jr., went to London and became a 
printer. Tending to sustain this commonplace remark—it 
seemed pointless without documentation—we have evidence 
from Stationers’ Hall™ that “an Edward Winslowe was 
bound apprentice on the 23rd October 1615 and that he 
did not take up either the Freedom or the Livery of the 


Company. He is listed the son of Edward Winslowe of 
Clifton in the county of Worcester and bound to John 
Beale™ for 7 years.” Twenty years—the age of Edward, 


2958c 


the Pilgrim, in 1615—‘“‘seems perhaps rather late, and 
we have no facts for the lapse between April 20, 1611, and 
October 23, 1615, the knife-edge years in the youth of so 
able a man. Attributing Edward, the father, to Clifton 
presents no special difficulty, albeit we should crave record 
of a hearth tax or of a church membership. Clifton-upon- 
Teme is a hamlet on the high road from Worcester to Ten- 


% See Wroth, op. cit., passim. 

5? Noak, op. cit., p. 422. 

58 Tbid. 

R. T. Rivington, President and Clerk, November 17, 1950. 

58> See H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Printers, 1907, pp. 17-8. Also W. A. Jackson, 
January 5, 1951. 

T. Rivington, cited. 
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bury, and although within the shire was and is in the diocese 
of Hereford. Bitter feeling against one even so tenuously 
associated with Gunpowder Plotters may have driven 
Edward, Sr., to till the soil at some distance from Droitwich, 
perhaps a dozen miles. The lay subsidy roll, 1603, showed 
““Edwardus Wynslowe” assessed “in terris xxs,” eleven 
persons being assessed this, the lowest figure, in Droitwich ;*™* 
there is no document or record as yet disclosed that would 
place positively in Clifton the father of Governor Winslow, 
and there is also the uncertainty of freeing an Edward, Jr., 
from his apprentice bond in season to reach Leyden in 1617. 
If John Beale, the master, had not released such an appren- 
tice and the latter had bolted, would not the ambassador 
have shown at least a casual interest in the young printer? 
Or was there some long, aristocratic arm to keep the king’s 
agent inactive? Could this apprentice be the Edward 
Winslow who in some manner was recruited by William 
Brewster? ‘There are several hinges to be examined, if 
indeed the hinges exist. But in Leyden, in 1617, we get 
records; a little light backward is shed. Rendel Harris, 
one-time instructor in palaeography in Clare College, 
Cambridge, later librarian of the John Rylands Library 
in Manchester, explored the fortunes of The Pilgrim Press. 
His neat little volume, issued in 1922 with the help of 
Stephen K. Jones and Dr. D. Plooij, supplementing scholarly 
work of Arber® and the Dexters,® he introduced by the 
apt observation, “There are still some fresh things for the 
historian to do, and some former things for him to do 
better.” Rendel Harris’ search concerned the underground 
“printing-house” in Leyden and displays proof that 


884 Worcs. Hist. Soc., 1901, pp. 6-7. 

% The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1606-1623, 1897. 

® H. M. Dexter and Morton Dexter, The England and Holland of the Pilgrims, 1905. 

© Rendel Harris, The Pilgrim Press, 1922, Introduction, p. 1; see also W. E. Griffis, 
New England Magazine, new series, XIX, 559-75. 
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twenty imprints of controversial cast, in folio, quarto, 
octavo, and small octavo, all anti-Established Church and 
therefore forbidden, so far as English Church influence 
extended; all were issued through under-cover channels, in 
three years, to promote, as it is said, freedom of conscience. 
The advanced liberal views of John Robinson and his 
associates, independent congregations urging the wider 
teaching of primitive Christianity, were not in accord with 
the pattern of state churchism favored in London: King 
Jamie wanted no opposition to cherished designs for uni- 
formity of church order throughout two kingdoms, and his 
ambassador was pressed hard to have Brewster’s printing- 
shop done away with altogether. One title, Thomas Cart- 
wright’s 4 Confutation, 1618, a folio, ran to 838 pages. And 
who shared in this enterprise, facing together the risks of 
defying English authority? There was Thomas Brewer, 
“the Kentish gentleman of means’’;® there was William 
Brewster whose career there is no need even to outline; 
there was John Reynolds, who, we are certain, was a printer 
by trade—“‘Bound: 20 March 1606,” “Free: 3 April 1615”— 
in the Stationers’ Company “Lists of Apprentices’’®— 
and the fourth member of this firm, engaged in printing 
texts, English, Latin, Hollandish, was Edward Winslow, 
entered on the betrothal books of Leyden as “Printer of 
London.” Rendel Harris gives the opinion Winslow was 
probably “‘Brewster’s instructor in printing . . . as he is 
clearly a person of a different quality from Reynolds,”® but 
we should say, rather, that Winslow was in position to show 


® Harris, op. cit., p. 6. 

® The Court Book (Liber C), Proceedings are missing between 22 March 1615 and 
3 August 1616. There is no entry for March, 1605. The P. R. O. Calendar of Rolls for 8th 
to 15th regnal, and the indexes of the Document Books and Crown Warrants for 
1611-17 were searched, but no warrant was found. 

* Harris, op. cit., p. 8. 

% Jbid., p. 9. 
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Brewster the successive processes, so far as Brewster desired 
to know or practise them. Brewster was at least thirty years 
Winslow’s senior; and in managing the press, what it should 
print, how it should remain hidden, Brewster’s was the 
guiding hand. In all the activities of the English am- 
bassador, Sir Dudley Carleton, “no attempt appears to 
have been made to catch Reynolds, or to entrap Winslow.” 
What is more likely than that Brewer engaged Winslow in 
London at the same time that he engaged Reynolds? 
Wasn’t there needed a printer who could set Latin text? 
With five years of training under Master Henry Bright, 
wouldn’t Winslow be of help in the printing venture? And 
would he have been drawn to Leyden, under the special 
circumstances, there to be in contact with John Robinson 
and Elder Brewster, with almost imponderable historical con- 
sequences, had he not had some experience as a printer? Most 
of the evidence and all of the suppositions fit into a groove. 

That Winslow, trained in the Church of England, for 
five years instructed in a cathedral school where High 
Church ritual was a daily observance, morning, night, and 
on occasion oftener—that he should adhere so whole- 
heartedly to the Separatist congregation in Leyden need be 
no cause for wonderment. For three years he was in con- 
tinuing contact with and influenced intimately by Robin- 
son, Brewster, Bradford, God-fearing men of intellectual 
and moral power who were themselves driven by great 
purposes. It all forms a dramatic episode. 

More than fifty years later, Roger Williams, reviewing his 
sufferings in Plymouth and in Salem, recalling that Winthrop 
had privately urged him to steer his course toward Narra- 
gansett, “where land was ‘free’ of patent and there were 
plenty of Indians,” wrote to Major Mason: 


Bradford, op. cit., I, 42, and Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked, Club for Colonial Re- 
prints, p. 94, for the regard in which Robinson was held. 
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I first pitch’t and begun to build and plant at Secunck, now, Rehoboth, 
but I received a letter from my antient friend Mr. Winslow, then Gov- 
ernour of Plymmouth, professing his care and others love and respect 
to me, yet lovingly advising me, since I was fallen into the edge of their 
bounds and they were loth to displease the Bay, to remove but to the 
other side of the water, and then he said I had the country free before 
me. 


And at another time, in a season of privation and want in 
the Williams settlement: 


It pleased the Father of Spirits to teach in any Hearts (dear to himself) 
with Some Relentings. Amongst such ... Mr. Winslow . . . kindly 
visited me at Providence, & put a piece of Gold into the hands of my 
wife for our Supply . . . [Mr. Winslow] that great & pious Soule.” 


WILL OF KENELME WYNSLOWE 


WoRCESTERSHIRE WILLS, 1607 


BIRMINGHAM PROBATE REGISTRY 


In the name & feare of God—Amen. the xiiith daye of Aprill 
in the yere of our Lord—1607. I Kenelme Wynslowe of the Cittye 
of Worcester, yeom. being of perfect sound memory, willing 
and fit in bodye doe make and declare this my last will and 
Testam|[ent], in maner & forme following vizt. 

First I comend my soule to the eternal God and my bodye 
to be buryed in comelye sort of Buriall after my Deceasse. Item: 
To Katherine my ever loving wife I ordaine and appoint her 
to be the sole executrix of this my presentment, well appointing 
and charging her nott to alter the presentment thereof—(being 
duly sworne) without the consent of my eldest Sonne—whom I 
require to be a guide and comforter to her. And further I desire 
that my several items of lynnen be given to my grandchildren 
to such extent as my wife aforesaid shall think fitt. Such items 


* Letter of June 22, 1670, text in Mass. Hist. Soc., Collections, I, 275. Also printed in 
Narragansett Club Publications, VI, 333. See also Mass. Hist. Soc., Collections, series 1, 
VI, 203. 
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nott to be divided untill after her Decease, to be used by her for 
her life, this together with all and singular my Goodes and 
Chattells. 
These being witnesses present. to this, 
etc. 
by me— 
Kenelme Wynslowe. 
[Written in a very shaky hand] 


John Gwayne. 
Edward Covery. 
X. 
Richard Haldane—his mark. 


An inventory indented of all and singular 

the goods and chattells of Kenelme Wynslowe 
late of the Cittye of Worcester, deceased— 
Taken and praysed by John Gwaynt and 
Richard Haldane of the cittye aforesaid; 

the xxxth daye of May—1607. 

Ann. Regni, etc. 


In the kytchen 
Item. Eight pans, bottles and Maltirons— 
four brass pots and four pewter 
dishes— 
three opittes, an iron grate, pair of 
Andyrons, a pair of tongues, bellowes, 
frying pan, table, other iron, two stooles. 


In the Cellar and Butterye. 
Item. Four earthern pottes with liquor. 
Four barrells for milke. 
Tubbs and other earthen ware—of 
divers sort. 


| 
[£ 5. d.] 
vi. Vili. 
ix. Vil. 
Xiii. ill. 
Vv. 
xX. 
xii. 
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[The Inventory here is much stained but there appears no writing beneath the damage.]} 


In the Chamber over the Butterye. 
A trundle bedsted with the mattress. i. Vii. 
Bed and clothes in the same chamber. xii. 
Three tablecloths, table-napkins and 
other lynnen. ri. ‘Vili. 
A table board, and frame, with three 
stooles. ri. Vill. 
Bottles and glasses— ii. vi. 


In the Inner Chamber 
Bedsteede with blanketts and canvasse 
to the same. 


In the Chamber over the Hall. 
Bedsted and a trundle bed— 
Mattresse and corde, blanketts, 
pillowes— 
Covering and other furniture to the 
same bed-sted 
A presse and five canvasse blankett in 
the same. 
A sword and dagger 
A bow and thirteene arrowes. 
hempen flaxen. yarne 
A brushe and a pair of yrons, finely 
wrought. 
Wearing apparell, his purse and money 
in the same. 


In the Stable 


Item. haye. 
7 One Mare wth twoe saddles and 


bridles. 


| 
| 
Xili, Ml. 
Xx. 
lili. — 
Vv. 
v. il. 
ll. 
vi. 
vii. iii. 
iii. vi. Vill. 
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In the backside 
Item. Three ladders. 
A tubb for powltrey, with the same. 
Fyer wood. 
Twoe Timber Trees at Kempseye. Xii. 
The lease of a Howse for this p’sente 
yere. XXili. Vili. 
The lease of his dwellinge howse. xiii. 


£ 42 


DROITWICH MSS.: COURT BOOK 


26th May, 43 Elizabeth. 
Edward Winslowe, gent., complains agst. Roger Ornyon 
in plea of debt on demand of 135. 4d. His attorney John 
Jackson says that defendent bought from plaintiff 4 
measures of malt at 3s. 4d. per measure, 135. 4d. in all, but 
deft., though often asked, has not yet paid and denies that 
he is liable because malt has gone bad and he has lost 2s. 6d. 


20th July, 44 Elizabeth 
E. W. agst. Roger Ornyon, deft. R. O. lawfully indebted 
to E. W. in various sums, agreed between them. In court 
at Droitwich in Feb., 44 Eliz., deft. was found in arrears 
with payments for which plt. had often asked him; he 
says he has paid, but plt. denies it. 


26th April, 1 James I 
E. W. agst. Robert Haynes, debt of 255. 10d., but decided 
not to proceed. 


* Through the courteous cooperation of E. H. Sargeant, Esq., F. L. A., County Archivist, 
Geoffrey W. Beard, Esq., of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society, very kindly 
supplied the transcript of both will and inventory. Mr. Beard’s comment: “The will is 
written with a fiendish hand!” 


[Oct., 
ii. 
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12th July, 6 James I 
E. W., gent., v. Walter Pardoe, debt of 115. 5d. Deft. had 
bought peas worth 6s. and would not pay when requested, 
sO action at common law was begun, in which one Saunders 
was also concerned. 


ADDITIONAL CHARTERS, 73567 [British Museum]. 


Villa de OMNIBUS Christi fidelibus ad quos hoc presens 
Droytwich scriptum pervenerit Thomas Alexander et Robertus 
Barrett generosi Ballivii ville predicte salutem in 
Domino sempiternam. SCIATIS quod inspeximus 
opera Puteorum (Anglice the workes of the Salt 
Pyttes) infra villam predictam Ut eadem Anno 
Regni Domine nostre Elizabethe nuper Regine 
Anglie &c. xliiiito., annisque Regni Domini nostri 
Jacobi Regis Anglie &c. Primo ac Secundo ibidem 
usitata fuerunt, In quibusquidem temporibus Rober- 
tus Wyntour armiger nuper de alta proditione 
attinctus per se aut tenentes sive firmarios suos nec 
habuit aut tenuit de aliquo statu aliquas Bullarias, 
aque salse infra eandem villam preter viginti et 
quinque Bullarias, quequidem xxvque.  Bullarias 
aque Salse iacentes et existentes in Upwich infra 
Villam de Droitwich predictam et et adtunc fuerunt 
in separalibus tenuris Edwardi Barrett, junioris, 
Roberti Barrett, Philppi Lench, Johannis Alexander 
et Edwardi Wynslowe vel subtenentium suorum; Ac 
postea scilicet [blank in Ms.] die Augusti anno Regni 
dicti Domini nostri Jacobi nunc Regis Anglie &c. 
tertio aut decirciter prefatus Robertus Wyntour 
unam Bullariam prefatarum xxvque Bullariarum 
aque salse adtunc in tenura prefati Edwardi Wyn- 
slowe vel subtenentium suorum vendidit et bargan- 
isavit cuidam Thome Gower generoso et heredibus 
suis prout in rotulo operum Puteorum predictorum 
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nobis constat et apparent. IN QUIBUS omnium et 
singulorum testimonium nos prefati Ballivii Sigillum 
Officii Balliviorum ville predicte hiis apponi pro- 
curavimus; Datum ultimo die Septembris anno 
Regni dicti domini nostri Jacobi Dei Gratia Anglie 
Francie et Hibernie Sext ac Scotie xliido. Regis fidei 
defensoris &c. 

(Seal of arms) 


(Translation) 


Town of To all Christ’s faithful people to whom this present 
Droitwich writing shall come, Thomas Alexander and Robert 
Barrett, gentlemen, Bailiffs of the said town, greeting 
in the Lord everlasting; know ye that we have 
inspected the works of the salt pits in the said town 
as they were worked in the 44th year of the reign of 
Elizabeth late Queen of England, etc., and the Ist 
and 2nd years of King James, in which times Robert 
Wyntour, Esq., late attainted of high treason, neither 
had nor held by himself or by tenants or farmers in 
an estate any boileries of salt water in said town 
except twenty-five lying and being in Upwich in 
said town then still in several tenures of Edward 
Barrett, Jr., Robert Barrett, Philip Lench, John 
Alexander, and Edward Wynslowe or their under- 
tenants; And afterwards, that is to say the [blank] 
day of August in the third year of our said King 
James or thereabouts said Robert Wyntour sold and 
bargained one of said 25 boileries still in tenure of 
said Edward Wynslowe or his undertenants to one 
Thomas Gower, gentleman, and his heirs, as is 
known and clear from the roll of works of the said 
pits. In witness whereof we have had the seal of 
office of Bailiwick of said town affixed. Last of 
September, sixth year of the reign of King James of 
England, France, and Ireland, Sixth of Scotland, etc. 
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INTERROGATORIES, OVERBURY vs. TALBOT et au 
(Exchequer 134, 6 James I, Hilary 13.) 


Interrogatories in case between Thomas Overbury gent., now 
knight, plt., v. John Talbot, esq., Gertrude Wyntour, widow, 
Edward Barrett, sen., Edward Barrett, jun., Philip Lenche, gent., 
Robert Barrett & Thomas Gower, gent., def. 

1. Do you know parties, and town, village or borough of 

Droitwich? Did you know Robt. Wyntour of Huddington, 
late attainted of high treason? 


Do you know pit of salt water in Overwyche in D., and pit 
in Lower or Netherwyche? 


. How many Bullaries of salt water or fats® walling had said 
R. W. in D. at time of his apprehension for treason or at 
any time within 2 years before his death, who now own or 
work them and take profits? How many fats walling or 
bullaries had R. W. in Upper Wytche and how many in 
Lower? 

. Did R. W., at time he was apprehended, receive rents, 
issues and profits of 2514 bullaries in D., and how many 
were taken out of pits in Upper Wytche, and how many in 
Lower? 

. What is (A) a seale, (B) a crybbe, both used in making salt 
at D.? How many seals had R. W., was it 2544? How 
many cribs? What was his estate therein? Who now hold 
salt fats, who are tenants of cribs and seals? How many fats 
walling and bullaries, how many seals and cribs did each of 
R. W.’s tenants hold of him at time of his death or within 
one year before? 


. Was R. W. seised of any salt fats, etc. in Lower Wytche, 
did he receive rents, etc., or any part of them? Who now 


® “A vessel of large size for liquids; a tub, a dyer’s or brewer’s vat,” New English Dic- 
tionary, Oxford, 1895, IV, 92, (2). 
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receives rents, and who now holds R. W.’s fats, etc., in 
Lower Wytche? What was his estate therein? 

Were you present when R. W. gave John Talbot, esq., his 
father-in-law a pair of gloves, were they accepted? Did 
R. W. tell J. T. that this was in accordance with an indenture 
covering right to sell fats in D.? 

Did R. W. sell to Richard Saunders 8 of his salt-fats, with 
cribs and seals? How could Saunders know which crib & 
seal belongs to his fats? Is there a seal to each fat? Is there 
a crib or part of one to each fat? 

Does everyone having sait-fat in D. have seal and crib also? 
How does each known his own? How many cribs & seals 


had R. W., and had he seal and crib for each fat? 


Walter Mowle, gent. 


2. 


Knows 2 several pits of salt water in D., one at Overwich, 
one at Netherwich. 

A seale is house wherein water is boiled; a crib is place or 
room where salt is put after boiling. 

“Every salt-fat in D. hath not a several seal belonging to 
it for the boiling of salt . . . every several owner of fats there 
boileth diverse fats in one seale according to the number of 
fats whereof he is possessed. And in like sort they 
do lay their salt made of diverse fats into one crib 
according as he is possessed of fats, or as he listeth to use 
the same.” 


John Allen, gent— 


3. & 4. At time of his arrest, R. W. had various bullaries or fats, 
does not know exact no., thinks about 12; Edward Barrett, 
sen., Philip Lenche and John Alexander now have them: 
fats are in Upperwich. 

Definition as above R. W. said to have owned 2 or 3 seals 
in D., which Edw. Barrett sen. & jun. had last year & still 
have. 
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8. & 9. Knows of no sale except 2 fats to Saunders; otherwise 
as above. 


George Harris 

2. Says 3 fats in D., one in Upper, 2 in Lower. 

3. & 4. “Edw. Barrett, sen. & jun., Philip Lenche and Edward 
Winslow, gent., were occupiers of diverse fats in D. that 
were reputed to be fats of said R. W. at time when he was 
apprehended for treason,” but knows not what rent he 
received or exact number of fats. 

“One seal may boil manie fats, and one crib may hold salt 
that is boiled in many fats.” 

. & 9. Saunders bought 2 fats or wallings from Wintour, but 
no seal or crib. Saunders had paid £100 as part price, but 
he had been arrested before deal was completed. 


Roger Norberry. 


2. As above. 


3. & 4. Edward Barrett, sen., Philip Lench & John Alexander 
occupiers of fats said to be of R. W. at time of his arrest; 
exact number unknown, about 20; Lench now has 4, 
Alexander 3, Barrett remainder. R. W. used to receive rents. 


8. & 9. Heard that Wintour sold 2 fats to Saunders, does not 
know about seal or crib. Salt of divers fats boiled & stored 
together, “every fat hath not a several seal and crib belong- 
ing to it.” 


EXCERPTS FROM 
ACCOUNTS OF HARTLEBURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
1551-1750” 
1606/7. [Reference to action pending in Chancery, 
William Manning 2. School] 


%” Worcestershire Historical Society, Oxford, 1904. 
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1607/8. Spent at Witch in going to Mr. Winslow 
about our writings at 4 several times upon 
myself & others 
Paid to Mr. Winslow 


{Other references to Commissioners and their expenses] 
Paid to Mr. Winslow that we owed him 
Spent in going to him 
1608/9. To Edward Winslow for his charges coming 
to be sworn at our Commission 2s. 


[Other references to same affair, not Winslow separately; fees, dinners, etc.; commission 
held at Stow, 1608.] 


[Oct., 
14d. 
225. 
2d. 
2d. 
6d. 
| 
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The Surprising Adventures of the 
Brigantine Rebecca 
Incidents in the West India Trade of 1762 


BY JOSEPH CARSON 


HIS is a story of the sea. Like all such stories, it has a 

hero and a villain, and to complete the trilogy, a man of 
mystery. Like most sea stories too, no woman spices the 
scene. Not quite accurate, that—for our hero, a Quaker, 
introduces the woman and disposes of her briefly in a letter 
to the villain. 
If thou art yet concern’d with Spanton in the Sloop Ranger I fear thee 
will be a sufferer from the bad Account I hear of him, he left Eden 
Town about the 20 June with a Strumpet on board not bound for 
Jamaica as he gave out, but bound to Madeira. I heartily wish thee was 
clear of him. 


Perhaps even our young Quaker may have found some 
humor in the picture of the Ranger dropping down on the 
tide armed with 

I insurance policy of £400 
6 carriage guns 


6 swivels and 
I strumpet 


all leaning over the rail, waving good-bye to the forlorn 
sisters on shore; all at a 10% premium. But the strumpet 
sailed away, so no opportunity occurs for a colorful dust 
jacket enlivened by a golden haired girl clutching a muske- 
toon tightly beneath well rounded lungs. 
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The hero of our tale is Richard Waln, Jr., a Philadelphia 
merchant and ship owner, who in 1762 when the story opens 
is but twenty-five years of age. A merchant is not often a 
hero—all wrapped as he is in complexities of pistoles, 
pieces of eight and the livres of Hispaniola, and in perish- 
ables like gammons and sturgeon and venison hams. He 
trades in his osnabruks, his tickleburgs and rattinets, but he 
himself is not cut from the cloth in which tales are woven. 
The youthful Waln is no exception. He is a proper merchant, 
who would never think of himself as a hero. Nor does his 
youth alone make him one. It was the Quaker in Waln that 
gave him his character—fixed in him those contradictions 
of mind and heart that always ruled him. Determined, 
impetuous, forebearing under repeated provocation, he was 
a man able to forgive and forgive and forgive again. Waln 
never had to turn the other cheek. It was already turned. 

People could impose on such a man. The goods he 
shipped, they said, were “‘excessive ordinary,” or damaged 
through ill packing, or had come to a bad market. Such 
excuses he heard from his factor in tiresome repetition. Yet 
in spite of his gentle trust in human kind, in spite too of the 
perils of the sea, he “acquired considerable wealth.” In 
1774, in his 38th year, he retired from commerce over the 
water and bought a farm on Crosswicks Creek near Allen- 
town, New Jersey. Here he erected a splendid mansion, a 
grist mill, a saw mill, a fulling and carding mill. His 
estate, well watered and fertile, is still occupied by his 
descendants. 

Now Philadelphia merchants in the war years of the 
1760’s could remain merchants, sending their wares in 
bottoms owned by others. Or, if they had sufficient capital, 
they might prefer the hazards of ownership that sail with 
all vessels. Throughout his adventures Waln when he could 
be, was a ship owner. With his silent partner, Jacob Shoe- 
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maker, an uncle of his wife, he found the money for a 
vessel. He purchased the Rebecca, and in the Spring of 1762 
was making her ready for her first voyage. There were 
other vessels of the name in the Delaware river trade—a 
sloop, a schooner, a ship, ... probably a snow. Waln’s 
Rebecca was a brigantine, a roomy, efficient and substantial 
craft—a good investment just so long as she came to port in 
safety. 


In seeking to clear the Rebecca from Philadelphia in May 
of 1762 for his initial voyage, Waln faced numerous perils, 
among them the war-time measures that sat hard on the 
colonial merchant. Yet adversity is the merchant’s chal- 
lenge, the test of his judgment. In Waln’s case, adversity 
was opportunity, and he was prompt in seizing it. For in 
this month of May occurred a sharp rise in the prices of 
imported goods. Waln followed prices current closely. 
They were his barometer for action—action positive or 
negative, but always instant. If he could get the Rebecca 
out and back from the West India Islands with dispatch 
carrying near full loads, his stature as a merchant would 
grow and his pocket book swell. 

So the Rebecca is loading—though not as fully as one is 
led to expect. The invoice of the goods consigned to Harris 
and Wallis, merchants of Barbados, lists 44 barrels of flour, 
20 kegs of bread, 3176 white oak hogshead staves and 2238 
white oak hogshead heading, insured for £168 at 12 per 
cent. This was indeed a light load for the Rebecca, yet on 
it she was cleared. But in the midst of the loading, Waln 
received a blow he had not anticipated. “An Embargo was 
laid here the twelth Inst,”” he writes a Barbados’ merchant 
and adds: “‘it is also laid on all the Northern Colonies, in 
order to distress the French & Spaniards who are in great 
want of Provisions at Hispaniola.” 


| 
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But he was loading, and he was young and impetuous 
and perhaps reckless. What he did is best explained in a 
few words from a letter to Harris four days later to supple- 
ment the invoice he had cleared. 


The goods on board is more than are Cleared out by near 300 bbs 
Flour and 220 bbs Bread, we purposed to make a post Entry but the 
Embargo prevented it. 


And so he loads these saleable articles, doubtless un- 
insured, but worth upwards of £600. It was risky, for the 
Rebecca’s clearance papers did not agree with her cargo. 
Aside from the fortunes of war, the Rebecca now ran a 
double chance—search by a British frigate, a frigate of her 
own country, and by the port authorities at Barbados. In 
his Quaker fashion, Waln communicated his apprehension to 
Harris, “I would havethee beascautiousas Possible,” he wrote. 

By May 14, two days after the embargo, everything is 
ready for the Rebecca’s sailing. On that day Waln sits down 
at “his store in Water St., between Arch & Race Sts. ad- 
joining James’ and Drinker’s store” to pen a letter of 
instruction to his captain, whom he addresses as “Respected 
Friend Jonathan Wood.” He tells him to sell the bread and 
flour at Barbados for prices he sets down, but if these can- 
not be realized, to proceed to Granada. He enjoins him to 


speak with no Vessell at Sea nor suffer thyself to be spoke with if to be 
avoided, thy stay in Barbados or Granada is not to exceed twelve Days 
unless by staying longer thou can get near a full Freight thee may then 
remain 20 days. 


Because of the embargo, as he wrote Pearson Parvin of 
Barbados, Waln had hopes that Captain Wood might get 
such a freight. These hopes were not realized, but it was not 
however the prompt lifting of the embargo that dashed 
them. 


| 
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The Rebecca reached Barbados not later than June 27, 
for William Harris there writes on July 16 that he is much 
hurried dispatching the Rebecca which is to sail back to 
Philadelphia the next day. 


I have Used all diligence to Procure Freight from others, but being a 
Vessell of no force & to Sail before the fleet which is the 19th Inst. found 
it impossible. I tho’t t’would have been Prudent to have kept the 
Vessell here two Days longer to sail with the fleet which at least would 
have made insurance lower & Could have Procured More Freight both 
of My own & others. 


Waln had enjoined Captain Wood not to remain more 
than twenty days, and these days ran out the 17th. Wood 
felt he must get away, convoy or not. Harris considered this 
unwise, even reckless, for he adds, 


Your Noble Captain the very next day after I had done Receiving the 
Cargo (which I would have Received faster than he Delivered it) told me 
he would Certainly Sail the day next follow’g. You were pleas’d to give 
him Private Orders Concern’g his Stay here & also abo’t Proceed’g to 
the Granades, but Seeing I did Not think proper to proceed there shall 
not Mention any further about that affair. 


While Harris properly felt he could not interfere, the 
tempo of his letter accelerates, and he gives Waln some sage 
advice in conclusion: 


However, I beg leave to advise You, if ever you send your Vessell this 
Way again let her be address’d to some one in whom you can fully 
Confide & let not your orders be divided between two that are not 
connected least a wise man & a fool should Meet together which will 
never agree & you & thereby your Interest should Suffer. 


These are the words of the “wise man,” a man with an 
older head than Waln’s. That he and Captain Wood ex- 
changed high words is clear, for four days later, he writes 
Waln again. 


Am sorry I was Obliged to dispatch the Brigatine before the sail’g of the 
fleet which is this day. Next Morn’g after Captain Wood sailed there 
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have been two Gentlemen here... but would not ship. . . by a Vessell of 
no force unless she had sail’d with the fleet tho’ I did not in the least 
fear Captain Wood’s Protest, which he threaten’d to bring ag’st me as I 
kno it was out of his Power to doit. Nevertheless would not give him the 
least Reason to say I was the cause of his Breaking your Orders. 


Fool or not, Captain Wood kept faith with what he be- 
lieved his orders were. His twentieth day had come, and he 
left Barbados unconvoyed two days ahead of the fleet. 

A few days out, Harris’ fear was justified. The Rebecca 
was captured by a privateer from Cap Francois, a polacco 
of which Joseph Raymond was captain. She was a smaller 
vessel than the Rebecca and of a type with two single sticks 
as masts, built usually to operate in the Mediterranean. 
She was armed of course, which the Rebecca, the vessel of 
the Quaker, was not. The command to heave to was 
promptly obeyed. And the Rebecca, that vessel “‘without 
force” and this privateer lay a few cable lengths’ apart 
gently riding up and down in a Summer sea while the two 
captains talked. The French could have found a good use 
for the rum and sugar aboard the Rebecca, but doubtless the 
size of the polacco and the fear of the arrival of a British 
frigate made rapid action imperative. Hence Raymond 
seized no ship’s gear and none of the cargo. He did, never- 
theless, exact a ransom, and took as hostage, Jonathan 
Montgomery, the first mate of the Rebecca, in accordance 
with the custom of those war days. Thus this hostage be- 
came the human pledge for Captain Wood’s written promise 
on behalf of Waln to pay the sum of two thousand dollars 
in ransom money. The somewhat chastened Wood signed a 
Ransom Bill for this sum and turned once more towards 
Philadelphia, to face Waln with a slender cargo and no first 
mate. The Pennsylvania Gazette of August 19, after the 
Rebecca’s arrival home, records the fact tersely: “Captain 
Wood in his passage here from Barbados was taken by a 
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French Polacco from the Cape, and ransomed for 2,000 
Dollars.” Such reports were so common in the newspapers 
that this one merited nothing longer. 

The polacco took Montgomery to Bordeaux. Once there, 
he wasted little time in informing Waln of his plight: 


These are to Inform you that I am in Confinement for the Ransom of 
Your Brigantine Rebecca as I hope that she Arrived Safe I have no 
Occasion to Acquaint you of any Other Particulars as you are better 
Inform’d by the Arrival of the Brigantine as soon as I Arrived I wrote to 
London to Your Correspondent Messrs Neate & Neave & as I Flatter 
myself long Before this Come to Your hands You will order the Aforsaid 
Gentlemen to Release me This Comes to London Inclosed in Messrs. 
Neates & Neaves Letters Who I hope will forward it to You. I Conclude 
& Remain Gentlemen Your 

Most Humble Sarvant to command 

Jonathan Montgomery 

Bourdeaux 
Prison September the 13 
1762 


On the arrival of the Rebecca, Waln had written promptly 
to his London correspondents, Neate and Pigou, about the 
matter, for they replied under date of September 10. He 
had sent them four bills of exchange totalling £502 to meet 
the ransom bill. Any hope of prompt redemption was 
dashed however, for on December 4 Neate & Pigou wrote 
Waln that one note was under notation, one accepted and 
two “noted for non-acceptance if not paid when due.” They 
stated they would make remittance when the bills were 
paid. In the meantime they had written Montgomery “to 
advise him the needful,” for they had heard he was “safe 
arrived” at Bordeaux. Despite Waln’s hope that Mont- 
gomery was already redeemed, more delays occurred, and 
finally on February 23, 1763, Neate and Pigou wrote again 
to Waln that the bills were now in cash, that Montgomery 
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had not replied and that they had written him again on 
February 10. They added with caution, 


It would not be prudent to send the money for that purpose unless we 
know Montgomerie was living. If we hear nothing from him in ten days 
we will get a letter of recommendation from some merchant in Bordeaux 
to make inquiry what is become of him. If living he shall be immediately 
ransomed. 


Just when Montgomery was ransomed does not appear, 
but he turned up in Waln’s office in Philadelphia some time 
prior to November 20, 1763. Thus close the events surround- 
ing this capture of the Rebecca. 


In this year of 1762, England’s war against France and 
Spain was in its last stages. French and Spanish privateers 
still roamed the western seas, particularly the Caribbean, 
and some even were reported operating off the coasts of the 
Middle Colonies. Their prizes enriched many a Bourbon 


merchant. On their part, Philadelphia privateers won such 
success that the temptation to sign up for a voyage or two 
touched even hardy upland men who had never seen blue 
water. Waln wrote to a friend in Barbados, 


the Spirit of Privateering seems to revive a vessell built for that purpose 
will be launched tomorrow. She is 95 feet keel & has not been Building 
3 mo—many others of less size are fitting out. 


He was writing of the Hero to be commanded by John ap 
Owen with a crew of two hundred men and an armament of 
twenty four nine pounders—a formidable opponent of any 
vessel except a frigate. To man such a craft, Philadelphia 
owners held out large rewards: 


the poorer people in the Country dazeled with an imaginary prospect 
of Riches, are striving who shall enter first, regardless of their old 
occupation they leave the lands to be cultivated by bought servants or 
their Masters, when to complete the sceen a Regiment is raising wherein 
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all Servants & Apprentices are Enlisted, such is our present Situation & 
such it is like to be until providence shall put an End to this Destructive 
War or til all our Enemy’s settlements are reduced. 


In spite of the chances yet to be taken and in spite of his 
recent ill fortune Waln was still the ship owner and trader. 
He must keep his vessel sailing. With her cargo discharged, 
tied up at her wharf near Arch Street, Philadelphia, the 
Rebecca began reloading. She had been in her home port a 
month. Her invoice of September 16, 1762, lists the following: 


256 bbls. Ship Bread 6265 White Oak hhd Staves 
1or Kegs Bread 8560 red Do Do 
20. = bbls. Turpentine 10,000 foot of pine Boards 
963% Bushells Corn 32,000 Shingles 
1 M hhd heading 
insured at a value of £968 at 13 p.ct 


and in addition 


22 Kegs of Bread 
1 bbl Gammons 
2 bbls Onions 


The brigantine herself was insured for £400 at thirteen per 
cent—a valuation that was three fifths of her true worth. 
Waln had decided to give up further adventures to 
Barbados for, he wrote, the markets there were discouraging. 
He concluded to enter a new field, the greater island of 
Jamaica, and to establish a business there, for which pur- 
pose he was sending a factor to its largest port, Kingston. 
This factor was to be Robert Wilson, and the goods loaded 
were consigned “to Robert Wilson, merchant on board.” 
Wilson was an Irishman by birth, with relatives in 
Philadelphia. Any information about him must be found 
solely in his own letters, those of Waln to him, and a few 
others. These cover a period of less than four years in his 
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life. Wilson could pen a letter of a sort, but his orthography 
was atrocious, his spelling phonetic or obscure, his expression 
of thought on paper muddy. “As thou does not write the 
best Hand,” Waln wrote him once, “I think thou had best 
get a Clerk to write thy Letters.” But he never did. ‘“Thou 
art so sparing of thy Paper as not to leave room for a seal,” 
Waln wrote again. And indeed as we turn over these 
illiterate scrawls from Wilson, we share Waln’s annoyance 
that in breaking the seal, several words were always de- 
stroyed. It was often a fault with better men than Wilson. 

Waln’s choice of a factor proved unfortunate, but it took 
the young Quaker a long time to say bluntly to Wilson “the 
punctuality which at first Recommended thee, seems to 
have forsaken thee.” Whether he was young or old, stupid 
or venal or both can only be judged as the relations between 
the two men develop. 

The characterization of Wilson in the invoice as “mer- 
chant on board” is significant, for Waln having used the 
word “merchant” now writes a letter to Wilson under the 
same date, enclosing this document and the bill of lading 
and instructs him to dispose of the merchandise to the best 
advantage and make as large a remittance as possible “by 
return of this vessell in Coffee and Hides . . . if they can be 
had reasonable, but if not, send us Bills of Exchange.”’ This 
letter indicates that Robert Wilson was sailing to Kingston 
as Waln’s agent or factor. Waln uses the word factor often 
when writing to Wilson. But in his early dealings with 
Wilson, he at the same time recognizes his factor’s status as 
a merchant in his own right, and acquiesces in his pursuing 
independent adventures, certainly until an outburst at a 
later date. Wilson’s relations with Solomon Spanton of the 
Ranger, Anthony Golley of the Fanny and the Elizabeth, and 
Henry Northwood Greaves of the Fanny, present him 
clearly as a merchant, often in partnership with others. 
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Often, too, Waln acts with Wilson the merchant and not 
with Wilson his factor. These two positions were frequently 
inconsistent, and the friction that arose is to be explained, 
in part at least, because of Wilson’s divided interests. On the 
other hand, it is clear that Wilson never successfully coun- 
tered Waln’s charges that he was careless and neglectful as 
factor, and failed to do things he was directed to do. It is 
these delinquencies of Wilson and Waln’s quiet manner in 
facing them that makes him the hero, Wilson the villain of 
the story. 

The Rebecca is ready to sail, so once again Waln sits down 
to write a letter of instruction to her captain, now John 
Warner, who had replaced Wood. He directs Warner to use 
the quickest dispatch and not to stay in Jamaica over “14 
days without a Convoy and then not more than twenty 
days.”’ These were dangerous words. After his experience 
with the equivocal nature of similar instructions to Captain 
Wood and the unfortunate outcome, Waln might have 
worded his instructions so as to allow his captain to exercise 
discretion upon facts as they arose. But he desired the 
“quickest dispatch” from all those concerned, and took 
this way to insure it. It was not the course of a careful and 
prudent man that William Harris of Barbados had so 
vigorously urged. Waln’s misfortune off Barbados had 
taught him no lesson. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette for September 22 notes the 
Rebecca’s clearance. Out into the river on the tide she puts 
and down Delaware Bay and past the Capes. She makes 
good progress southward through the Windward Passage. 
There, eight leagues off Jamaica, and near her haven, 
Kingston, the Rebecca was captured again by a French 
privateer. A month later Robert Wilson sent Waln this bald 
and colorless account. It was one of Wilson’s more painful 
efforts in composition: 
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I Take this oprtunity to aquant you that on the tenth of October we 
wass taken about eght Legs from the East End of this Island by a 
french Schoner of Eght swevels & one Carag Gun belnging to Porto 
prince & after that they had take Sundrey things both belnging to the 
Brigantine & Cargow they Ransomed for five thousand picess of Eght wee 
araived at Port Royal october 26th & next day Gott up to town I had 
the Brig & Cargow Valoued & I thinke the Loss will Come to forte five 
ore fifty pr Ct... the Brig’s sails wass verey much tore So that I wass 
obledged to Gett a boldt of Canviess for to mend them with Shee is 
now Ready to Saile but waits for the fleet which is to Sail the 18th. 


That there was an effort to escape, a pursuit, an over- 
hauling, a challenge and gun fire is apparent. Wilson is 
silent on all this, silent on the hostage taken off and silent 
on the sundry things taken. 

The Ransom Bill exacted at this second capture furnishes 
the only additional facts to piece out the story. It is in 
French, in the hand of the French captain. Much later it 
found its way to Kingston for payment, where it was trans- 
lated into English for use in connection with Waln’s long 
overdue insurance claims. It reads in full: 


We the Subscribers Bernard Laforse Commander of the Privateer the 
Cricket belonging to Mr. L’Hermite of Port au Prince, I John Warner, 
Master of the Brigantine Rebecca & I Robert Wilson Supercargo of the 
Same Vessel that I Bernard Laforse Captain of the aforesaid Privateer 
the Cricket do acknowledge that I have ransomed jointly with the afore- 
said Messieurs Warner & Wilson the Brigantine Rebecca belonging to 
Mr. Richard Walls of Philadelphia loaden with flour, Bread & other 
Provisions bound for Jamaica for the sum of five thousand Pieces of 
Eight, which is thirty thousand Livres of the current Money of Port au. 
Prince the Place she was fitted to & we oblige ourselves to remitt the 
said sum to the Order of Messrs L’Hermite & Brothers & We John 
Warner & Wilson as well for Richard Wall, as we in our own names, do 
promise to pay the said sum of five thousand pieces lof Eight to the Order 
of Mr. L’Hermite or to him, I Bernard Laforse do acknowledge I have 
recd on board my vessel Mr. Marcom Huggins as Hostage, who shall 
for the space of two months be Maintained and treated at the Expense 
of the Owners of the Brigantine & We Promise to fulfill the above men- 
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tioned agreements & we have signed double & in true faith On Board 
the Brigantine Rebecca North and South of St Iago de Cuba this 15th 


October 1762. 
B. Laforse 


John Warner, Robt. Wilson 

Marcom Huggins 

I Pray all Captains of French, Spanish & Allies Privateers to lett the 
said Brigantine Rebecca pass being bound to Jamaica with Nine Men. 


Kingston April 13th 1764 Receiv’d the within Contents in full. Hermitte 
freres & Menadier. 


While this document is not drawn with the legal precision 
of the specimen Ransom Bill given in Beawes’ Lex Mercatoria 
Rediviva, it served its purpose. The only way Waln could 
redeem his seaman, Marcom Huggins, was to pay the 
money. L’Hermitte’s receipt at the foot of the Bill shows 
that this did not happen for 18 months. 

Once again the Rebecca gets under way to her port 
Kingston, once again after a hostage is taken off—this time 
to be carried to Hispaniola. Now out of this capture crept 
strange doings, with stranger motives. But before they 
could emerge, for that process took months, the unfortunate 
Rebecca disposed of herself. This she did outbound from 
Jamaica to Philadelphia on her return trip. She reloaded at 
Kingston and set her course toward Philadelphia, this time 
in convoy with the fleet bound for England. Days pass and 
she does not reach home. Two months after her sailing, on 
February 20, 1763, Waln writes that she is now missing, and 
six days later at the foot of a letter to Wilson he says: 


N.B. We have Just had an account that Capt Warner died the 5th & 
that the Brigantine Rebecah was lost 11 December her standing & 
runing Riging Sails & Cables were put on board, the Schooner was taken 
the same day by a French Privateer & retaken 4 hours after by Capt 
Miller in a Sloop, if he should carry her to Jamaica, claim the goods we 
have a right to. 
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Waln’s clarity of expression seems to have deserted him. 
Later he speaks of the Rebecca as a “castaway.” 

But John Cummings, a merchant, writing to Waln from 
New Providence in the Bahamas, March 1, 1763, has a 
different and clearer version: 


Long before this you have no doubt heard of the loss of your Brigantine 
& the manner how better than it is in my Power to Relate but as some 
of the People have come down here that was taken up by a privateer of 
this Port I shall now tell you what they say. That is that they sailed 
from Jamaica in company with the fleet for England and a few days 
after Capt Warner Died. Mr Way the then mate was sick and one 
Mr. Hutchens of your Place was Passenger on board and he took Charge 
of the Vessel and unfortunately run her on shore on Heniaugah & he 
and all hands got on shore and a few Days after a Bermudian Wrecker 
came and took the Brigantines sails & rigin and Mr. Hutchens off for 
Bermuda tho for better information I referr you to Mr. Way & some of 
the Hands that are coming home in this Sloop. 


The picture of Mr. Hutchens, a passenger of Philadelphia, 


trying to sail a large vessel in such a dangerous sea-way 
affords a somewhat comic relief in the wake and at the 
funeral and burial of the Rebecca. One can sympathize with 
this amateur navigator-in-spite-of-himself. At least he 
tried. For six days, he tried. Whether, keeping Heniaugah 
to port in making for the Caicos Passage, he was blown by 
the easterly gale onto a lee shore, or whether, trying to pass 
west of Heniaugah to take the Mariguana Passage, he piled 
her up on the reef, cannot be known. Perhaps he was even 
heading for some other passage into the open sea. 

Waln’s comment on this second capture is reserved. ““The 
Brig. Rebecah, Capt. Warner is again taken... I am a little 
unfortunate in that vessel,” he writes. Well might he say 
so. The two captures had drained his cash resources, and he 
was obliged to write Edward Cathrell of Burlington on 
February 1, 1763: 
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As I have lately met with several heavy losses at Sea, it will Streighten 
me very much to pay the money due to thee for the House I live in, If it 
will suit thee to let it remain on Interest I shall esteeme it a Favor. 


But while the Rebecca was gone, her affairs lived on four 
years more, years of distress and misunderstanding on the 
part of Waln. Never did he grasp why certain things were 
done or left undone, and in truth, Wilson’s efforts to clarify 
matters and often to evade them did not help at all, for his 
actions were almost as obscure as his motives. 

For several months after Wilson reached Kingston and 
settled down there as Waln’s factor and as merchant, the 
relations between the two men remained pleasant. Trade 
was brisk, but Waln often complained—of the inferiority of 
the coffee shipped or the wormy quality of the hides. Wilson 
sends little presents for Mrs. Waln—a keg of limes or sweet 
oranges or yams. In turn, Waln thanked him and gave him 
bits of intimate family news, told him of the inoculation of 
his son against smallpox. The ending of Waln’s letters, while 
formal in language was almost affectionate. He wrote often 
that if Wilson would continue his correspondence, Waln 
could get him “fa good many consignments.”” But he warned 
him: “he who makes haste to be rich will certainly be poor.” 

During this period after the loss of the Rebecca, Waln 
employed many vessels in his Kingston trade. Some he may 
have owned like the Sally, a brigantine, or tried to own, like 
the Francis, a snow. In some he chartered tonnage, like 
the ship Europa, the brigantines T7ryal and Blessing and the 
ship Hanover. But his first love, the Rebecca was gone, and 
he missed her. 

Wilson wondered how the money to redeem the hostage 
was to be found. If the markets did not rise, he wrote, 
Waln would not realize enough out of the cargo of the 
Rebecca to pay the ransom. While their commercial trans- 
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actions, prices current, market demands and the condition 
of the goods as they arrive at both ports occupy much of 
their correspondence, what really shaped, or perhaps warped 
their relations in the background of all this lively commerce 
was the tangled affair of the disaster of the Rebecca and the 
ransom of Marcom Huggins. 

The matter of the insurance begins to bother Waln. He 
takes exception to Wilson’s first figures on the average loss 
and comments on Wilson’s failure to include the articles 
that were taken by Captain Laforse of the Cricket. Wilson 
should have known, for he was supercargo. It was his 
business to know. Instead, he replies: 


Captain Warner never told me how many things he was awanting when 
I asked him he told me they had taken everey thing that belonged to 
the vessel I disared him & he meant to make out an account of Every- 
thing that was awanting & Lett it be mentioned in the Protest with 
account of what they had taken of the Cargow but he told me he wass 
told there wass no necessity for it as he was Going to Philadelphia 
himself. I am sorey to hear of his Death & of the Brigantine being Lost 
I have not heard of Captain Millear nor of the Schonner that the 
Rebecca’s Sails wass on board I suppose he Sent her to Providance. 


Waln must have viewed this statement as a stupid con- 
fession of incompetence on the part of Wilson. A breach 
between the two men was coming. Suggestions of it occur in 
a letter of Waln to Wilson after the latter had been in 
Kingston for five months: “Captain Dee informs me that 
thee had sold all our Goods... .”” To which Wilson replies, 
if it be a reply, “I am surpraised how Captain Dee or 
other Person Could Say that I had sold all your bread.” 

Six months after the cargo of the Rebecca was discharged 
at Kingston, Wilson sends Waln an account of the sales he 
had made. It must have been pleasing to Waln, for it nearly 
equalled the ransom money of £1250. Upon goods that Waln 
had insured in Philadelphia for £968 Pennsylvania currency, 
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the account shows the net sum of £1115-19-7'% after 
deducting wharfage charges, storage, cooperage, porterage 
and Wilson’s commissions at 5%, and as this whole sum 
was in Jamaica currency, it was better yet, for that currency 
was then at a premium up to 17% over Pennsylvania. 
Wilson accompanies this account with the expression of an 
idea—simple enough in itself, but one later to unlock a 
Pandora box of irritation for Waln and even for its author, 


Wilson: 


I heard from the Hostage About three weeks ago. I have agreed with a 
Gentleman to Carry up the money for which I am to give him forty 
Pistoles and as soon as the Hostage is Relived and know his particular 
Expences your account Current shall Immediately be Transmitted, 
with the Ballance in Coffee if any in my hands... . 

N.B. I have wrote the Hostage Sundry times but had no Answer 


but only one. 


If Waln did not already know the name of this “Gentle- 
man,” his doubt was put at rest. For Wilson also enclosed a 
statement of the average loss on the Rebecca as valued by 
the Kingston appraisers, Beveridge & Bard, on the back of 
which Wilson sets down figures relative to Huggins’ re- 
demption. This introduces into the affair the name of a 
man of mystery—mystery now, and later in American 
history, a name of wonder and doubt to all who encounter it. 


Brigantine Rebecca Dr. to Robt. Wilson 
Jamaica Currency 
Amount of said Brigantines Ransom Bill 
Amt of the Hostage’s Wages for 6 mo @ £7p 
do of his Expences @ day 
Cash paid Button Gwinnet for Carring 
the money to relieve the Hostage 


To my commission at 5 p. cent 


£1465.10.9 


by 
5 
1395-15 
69.15-9 
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Of course, this name Button Gwinnett meant no more to 
Waln than the name of any man who was ready to carry 
money from Jamaica to Hispaniola for a commission. But 
here in this document of April 10, 1763, appears for the 
first time on this side of the Atlantic that man who thirteen 
years later signed the Declaration of Independence as one 
of three delegates from Georgia, by whom but one holo- 
graphic letter is known today, and but less than fifty signa- 
tures. Button Gwinnett is the despair of the collector of the 
“Signers.” His fame almost rests there, but Charles 
Francis Jenkins, his biographer would not want it so, for he 
says that Gwinnett “looms far larger in National and State 
affairs than his earlier biographers have drawn him.” 

Gwinnett enters our story abruptly in April, 1763, and 
fades out of it in September, his mission unaccomplished. 
But his presence here serves to fill part of an unrecorded 
gap in his career, for Mr. Jenkins is unable to find a trace of 
him from the time he left Bristol, England, in 1762, until he 
turned up in Savannah in 1765. The affairs of the Rebecca 
bring him to light. 

Waln was beginning to push Wilson hard in the redemp- 

tion of Marcom Huggins, the hostage. Six months had 
passed since he had been taken to Hispaniola, and to Waln 
nothing seemed to have been done beyond an ineffectual 
exchange of letters. Waln says he has heard from the 
hostage as late as March 11 and charges Wilson with 
neglecting many opportunities to release him. He “most 
urgently requests” Wilson to remit the money to Hispaniola 
immediately, or else return it to Philadelphia. His patience 
was running thin: 
Thou must be sensible no advantage can be made by Trading on the 
money equal to what thy Character will suffer as a Factor, besides it is 
unjust. If I request any of my Friends to ship to thee may I not expect 
to be upbraided with thy Conduct with regard to this Hostage. 
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But before Wilson received this, he wrote Waln on April 
26 an extraordinary suggestion: 


Yesterday morning Mr. Button Gwinnett in the Brigantine Recovery 
Sailed from Port Royal for Port au prince. He has signed bills of Lading 
for therten hundred Pounds Jamaica Curr’y to be Paid in Port au prince 
in Reless of our hostage that is there in Consideration of which I have 
Drawn on you Payable as follows. one bill of four hundred Pounds at 
twenty day one do of Six hun’d at thertey & one of six hnd at forty days 
Sight Philadelphia Curr’y, but he would not Engeage to Pay the money 
for the hostage unless he is alowed to Lodd with malacess & if he Dont 
the bills is to be void. If Mr. Gwinnett is alloued to tread I think it 
will be twoe months if nott more before he araives at Philadelphia with 
the bills... . 

If Mr. Gwinnett is not admited to tread at Port au prince it will be a 
great disapointement as he will Come away without Reliving the hostage 
& then I will be obledged to get a flag a trouces. Then there is not one 
that will Go up when they know they will not be admited to tread 
under a hundred Pistoles & then I will be Disapointed in Shiping the 
Goods I intended, for there is none that will take bills on Philadelphia 
if they Can Gett any on London. 


Waln, on reading this amazing notion of procedure, was 
highly incensed. In peremptory language, and once again, 
he directed Wilson to ship the money he had for the purpose 
to Philadelphia, whether Gwinnett succeeded in releasing 
the hostage or not, for, said he, there were many opportuni- 
ties to ship money to Port au Prince at little or no expense. 


He adds: 


If B.G. should get the Hostage Discharged the money will then be here 
ready to pay thy Draughts, please to ship it immediately in good green 
Coffee & the best Mo. Sugar.” 


These letters crossed and another equally extraordinary 
came from Wilson dated June 11. He wrote that he would 
have made a large shipment to Waln, 


butt for a Letter that I have just Recivd from Port au Prince which 
Informes me that Mr. Gwinnett went out from that Port the 3 of May 
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at night & Did not Pay the mony for the Hostage allthough he Signed 
bills of Loading for the money to be Payd there to Monshier Lahermite 
& an oblegation to me to Send the Hostage Down heare by the first 
opertienity but I Hope I Shall be abel to make him Pay to aney expences 
the Hostage is at from that Day if he Should be Rouge anuff to Call on 
you for the accptance of any bills, by no means accpt of any but Please 
to Remitt whatever money Belonging to me in Corn— 

I Shall nott loss So much as Mr. Gwinnet may emagin for Monsr. 
LaHarmite has Gott a Permition for me to tread there which I entend 
to make euss of. I entend to send avessal up there to Load with Malasses. 


Thus the confusion becomes more confounded. Waln 
rightly charges Wilson with having such “‘an unhappy knack 
of obscuring the meaning that I could not come to what thou 
intended to do,” for Wilson had written “‘I have not heard 
from B.G. since he sailed from here with the cash.” This 
confuses Waln the more, for Wilson had first written him 
that he had given Gwinnett drafts on Waln. Cash was not 
mentioned by Wilson. What is Waln to think? He replies, 
“whether he has these Bills or the Cash it is not possible for 
me to determine as thou contradicts thyself and I can 
hardly think he has both.” In his exasperation, Waln’s 
thoughts turn again to Marcum Huggins. “This Hostage 
has suffered much on our account, has caused me the most 
painful Anxiety & I had much rather the vessel had not 
been ransomed.” For the third time, he directs Wilson to 
ship the money to Philadelphia. 

Wilson’s reply that the redemption money was in cash 
as well as in bills must have hit Waln straight between the 
eyes, for this is what Wilson writes on September 22—he 
too is getting annoyed: 


I think you Should not have Reflected So much as you have Don for in 
what I Did it was for your Interest—. Since that time in Regeard to 
what I wrott to you Conserning B.G. is very right he had Cash on 
board for to Relive the hostage Part of which he had of me. But he 
Left Goods & Accounts in my hands to the amount of what Cash I 
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advanced to him for to enabel him to Relive the hostage & give him 
bills payable in Philadelphia on account I might have cash to Remit to 
you in Coffee which wass Pleanty at that time. 


In the midst of this surprising and bewildering explanation 
that he had handed Gwinnett cash as well as bills, Wilson 
writes that if Waln will look into the Accounts of Sales he 
will see that it was not in Wilson’s power to relieve the 
hostage. Further, Waln will find that by the retailing of the 
goods, he has gained upwards of £150. Wilson means by 
this that Waln had drained him of cash, so that he could not 
redeem the hostage at Jamaica, but in the next breath con- 
fesses he had used hostage money in adventures profitable 
to Waln. He evidently hoped the latter would please Waln, 
or at the least placate him. Not content with this surprise 
Wilson goes off on yet another unlooked for tack, or a series 
of them: 


Likewise I Ransomed the Brigantine without your orders and signed the 
Ransom Bill myself & Capt Warner & I Signed an obligation to the 
Hostage to releive him if Brigantine should be lost going to Jamaica 
or any other Accident happening so I stand bound to Releive the Hostage 
and none Else. 

Mr. Button Gwinnett signed Bills of Lading the 23 April for the 
money & Sailed the 25. The Hostage is not yet Come down but it is at 
my own Expense if he Stays any Longer. Inclosed you'll find accounts 
Current by which you'll find the Ballance in my favor one Hundred & 
Fifty Pounds Eight Shillings & Nine Pence half penny which I hope 


you'll Please to Remitt in Goods or anything you think will answer best. 


Since Wilson had ransomed the Rebecca as Waln’s agent, 
this piles madness on confusion. Taken altogether it is 
devoid of any meaning upon which Waln might act or even 
think. It did nothing to redeem the hostage and everything 
toembarrass Waln. 

In the meantime, rumors had come to Waln, through a 
relative of Wilson, that Wilson was coming to Philadelphia. 
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He made no such trip—scarcely cause for wonder for he 
would hardly care to face the indignant Waln in person. 
Instead Gwinnett came. Wilson enclosed a letter to Waln 
under date of July 6 asking that it be delivered to Gwinnett, 
but “if he was not in town to put it under a cover & direct 
it to the care of Franceys Lewes Merchant in New York.” 
Here curiously enough is introduced Francis Lewis, another 
“Signer” to be. The reasons for Gwinnett’s trip are not 
given and nobody knows whom he came to see in Philadel- 
phia. Certainly he was not pursuing the matter of the 
hostage. That mission had failed. And he was not seeking 
Waln, for to Wilson, Waln writes on July 23: 


B. Gwinnett is now here without the Hostage, he has shun’d me ever 
since his arrival, what thee means by “thee will not lose so much as he 
may imagine” I do not apprehend. 

I could never even flatter myself with an Opinion of his doing other- 
wise than he has, from the first I knew of the Person thee had agreed 
with as the Conditions seemed romantick, for surely if he had been 
allowed to Trade there would have been less occasion for his money, why 
then should the release of the Hostage depend upon that. As thou hast 
already been wrote to several Times to send the money here which thou 
hath in thy hands to release the Hostage, I hope thee has done it before 
now. 


The key word in this letter is “romantick,” which in that day 
meant quixotic or fantastic or going beyond the practical. 
It was just that. Jacob Shoemaker, Waln’s partner, who up 
to now had not concerned himself in the West India end 
of the business, was upset, and he too writes to Wilson 
about the hostage. Again nothing comes of it. 

Gwinnett appears but once more in the picture, when ina 
letter to Wilson of September 26, Waln writes ‘““B Gwinnett 
is gone to Newfoundland from whence he goes up the 
streights.” The Pennsylvania Gazette records the sailing on 
September 22 from Philadelphia of a “ship” (by an odd 
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coincidence, she was named Rebecca) for Newfoundland, 
and Gwinnett may well have sailed on her. Whether his 
adventure was for cod-fish along the outer coast, and to the 
“streights,’”—the Straits of Belle Isle doubtless—for furs, 
cannot be established, any more than can his relations with 
L’Hermitte in Hispaniola be defined, or the reasons given 
for his coming to Philadelphia and possibly New York. He 
remains the man of mystery. 

As far as anyone knows, Gwinnett did not reappear in 
Philadelphia for over a decade, when for a short and some- 
what uncertain period, he sat as a member of the Second 
Continental Congress. 

While Gwinnett was heavily involved in debt in Bristol, 
England, in 1762, and while debt dogged him constantly in 
his life as merchant, planter, and land speculator on St. 
Catharine’s Island in Georgia, Mr. Jenkins says that but 
one person ever criticized his business ethics. That one was 
Stephen Drayton of South Carolina, who characterized 
Gwinnett’s conduct in a land sale as “‘full of chicanery.” 
Some months later, Drayton was obliged to pay Gwinnett 
£500 to settle the matter, so perhaps Drayton’s invective 
was that of a disappointed investor. 

Yet here Gwinnett’s “romantick” mission to L’Hermitte 
had failed—failed because he would not deliver the money 
unless he was permitted to trade in Hispaniola. He was not 
permitted, and so the extraordinary compact ended just 
there. Gwinnett’s device to push his way in by ruffling 
somebody else’s bills and by clinking somebody else’s coins 
went to pieces. Wilson either did not see or refused to see 
that both he and Waln were being used by Gwinnett to 
further his own fortunes. But Wilson ignoring his contrac- 
tual relations with Waln certainly did see advantages for 
himself and was quick to grasp them. Through the good 
offices of L’Hermitte he secured the personal right to trade in 
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Hispaniola. Later he went there on the brigantine Fanny for 
molasses with Henry Northwood Greaves as his partner—an 
adventure that even Wilson admitted to Waln was subject 
to censure. 

Somehow L’Hermitte, Gwinnett, and Wilson possessed 
for a time a common interest. Whether it was shady or 
legitimate, Waln never knew. To him it remained obscure, 
and Wilson took no trouble to enlighten him. L’Hermitte 
continued to hold the ransom bill, and its liquidation still 
lay in the future. Gwinnett had disappeared from the 
scene, but he still remained a man of mystery. Wilson’s 
stature as the villain continued to grow through his own 
unaided efforts. 


The hostage had now been at Hispaniola for eleven 
months. His release was still wrapped in a mass of confus- 
ing words and confused ideas. Waln regarded Wilson’s 
statements as to the ransom money, the hostage’s wages, and 
his daily subsistence, as wholly inexact. He did not believe 
that 30,000 livres was equivalent to £1,250. He did not 
think the hostage lived well enough to justify a subsistence 
charge of 6/3 a day. Wilson had used a larger figure for the 
hostage’s wages than the sum at which he had been shipped 
on the Rebecca, and Waln objected strenuously to the 
charge for Button Gwinnett’s taking the money to His- 
paniola when he had never actually earned it. Until these 
things were corrected and the documents dealing with the 
claims arising from the loss of the Rebecca and her cargo 
put in shape, the underwriters could not be expected to 
pay their losses. But Captain Warner was dead, and Wilson 
was the only person in Kingston who knew anything of the 
facts and figures, the outcome of the second capture and her 
wreck on the reef. All this detail became Wilson’s to handle 
on behalf of Waln, his principal. Until his redemption 
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occurred, the figures surrounding Marcom Huggins could 
not be determined. Then the value of the Rebecca and her 
cargo must be fixed by appraisers in figures satisfactory to 
both the underwriters and Waln. All this was far beyond 
Wilson’s experience, and his ineptitude was tainted by his 
eerie self-interest in dealing with L’Hermitte. Perhaps 
Wilson had borrowed his pattern from Gwinnett. 

In the meantime Waln’s cash resources were heavily 
strained, for he had money both in Philadelphia and in 
Kingston to meet the ransom—or believed he had. But he 
needed another vessel, and he needed more cash at home to 
buy goods for export. Still Marcom Huggins remained upper- 
most in his mind. In his letter to Wilson of July 26, he said: 


Was he released on the money here to do it I Should be in more Spirits to 
Trade to Jamaica as well as have more money, it is a poor satisfaction 
that we are to bear his Expenses from the Time B. Gwinnett left Port 
au Prince. ... 


Later that week he added, “‘Since I wrote thee last we have 
had a meeting with the underwriters . . . it was concluded to 
release the Hostage from here, & they have agreed to pay 
their proportion.” Again he directs Wilson to send the 
money in Kingston to Philadelphia by the first opportunity 
in coffee, sugar or bills of exchange. “‘Let no consideration 
induce thee to Delay this matter, but use the utmost 
despatch.” Again he objects to the proposed charge of 6/3 
a day for the hostage’s subsistence, writing Wilson: 


We have the most indubitable proof that he has Lived in the most 
Wretched misery, scarcely allowed sufficient to keep him from perishing, 
upon the whole I hope he does not intend to make a Job of this un- 
fortunate Affair and wish it may not become a serious matter. 


A few days later he writes that the hostage is ever upper- 
most in his thoughts, but: 
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if thee has his free Consent to be detained I am satisfied, but not other- 
wise for I apprehend it is very unjust & Cruel to deprive him of his 
Liberty on any pretence whatever . . . I can hardly Think he would be 
willing to stay there. 


Before this reaches Waln, Wilson writes him on November 7, 
quite the longest letter he ever wrote: 


I am sorey that you should think that I disobay orders. There was none 
of your letter till that Deated July 27th Specified Posatively to send the 
money to you... I having Signified to Monr. Le a Hearmit that the 
money wass to be Remitted from Philadelphia to Relive the hostage he 
has Sent Down heare to Insist on my Paying the money as he say he 
Knows nothing of you & that he has none to Look to but me. I am at 
loss what to do in this afear. ... 


Wilson’s disobeyal of orders is by this time patent, for 
he had not sent the money to Philadelphia although directed 
to do so on several occasions. He had used it in trading 
adventures which at the least was a technical embezzelment. 
And now it is clear that he proposed to hold the money to 
meet L’Hermitte’s demand for payment through himself 
not Waln. It is difficult to see why L’Hermitte cared who 
paid him, so long as he was paid. Wilson’s excuse may well 
be of his own invention, and for his own strange purposes. 

He proceeds in his letter with confession, avoidance, 
repetition, sophistry—finally, inconsistency and hypocrisy. 


I know the hostage was not shipped at £7 Sterling per month but the 
Law will allow him that if he Insists on it as to his expences it will not be 
Known ’till he is relised but by his own Letters to me he allway had 
Plenty of vituals & Drink & Liberty to walk about so your Information 
must be wrong... if you send & relis the hostage you can settel with 
him for his wages and any other thing but if you do not Relis him befor 
that Le a hermit Insists on my Paying of the money I hope you’! Return 
the money to me that I Shiped you . . . Please to lett me know by the 
first oprtunity if you have Sent the money for the hostage for Le a hermit 
Say he will not Look to any but me for the Payment of his money. I 
expect to Shipe you by first oprtunity all the money that is in my hands 
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for that Purpose. I wish that afear wass Settled for it Gives me a Great 
Deal of uneasiness by Day & Night. 


Had Waln received this letter sooner, he might not have 
sent some carefully drawn articles of agreement which he 
proposed that he and Wilson now enter into. But this letter 
of Wilson’s crossed Waln’s sending of the agreement. There 
is no evidence that Waln on his part ever withdrew his 
offer (legally it was just that), or that Wilson ever accepted it. 

It was now Waln’s turn to write Wilson a long letter. It 
is worthy of careful reading for in its Quaker way, it consti- 
tutes a savage attack upon Wilson. 


If thee expects to do any Business from this place thee must get clear of 
Warner’s Hostage & send the Ransom Bill with a full discharge here, it 
is inconceivable how much this affair has hurt thee, thee has been ex- 
tremeely imprudent in it, & I can just now get any Person in the Island a 
Consignm’t sooner than I could get one to thee. 


It is strange indeed that Waln still tolerates a factor who 


can do such injury to his own and to his principal’s business. 
Waln’s indictment of Wilson is not finished, for he con- 
tinues: 


Some person have been with the Owners of the Snow Francis & given 
thee such a Character as no Honest man would wish for! part of which 
is that thee has keept a poor Fellow who went Hostage Languishing in 
Gaol, while thee traded on the money, and made it a practice to do so, 
& never render’d any Account to the persons who employ’d thee, that 
thee bore a very indifferent Character at Kingston & that it was not 
safe to trust thee in any shape whatever who has been so much thy 
Enemy I cannot learn, but with this Acc’t part false and part true the 
Owners of the Snow came to me & insisted upon my being their Security 
for what Goods they ship thee, & since we have gone so far I must come 
to some agreement with them. 


In his gentle manner he gropes blindly for a way out, eager 
almost to give Wilson the benefit of the doubt—eager to 
defend him if he merits a defense: 
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I have used what arguments I could to set thee in a fair Light, but 
without thee does fully settle this Affair & get the Hostage discharged, 
it will be in vain to try to get thee any Consignments, besides the Under- 
writers are uneasy & this is the very Thing that broke of my agreeing 
with Mifflins in the Spring—they wanted Security. 

I am sure no advantage can be made by Keeping Things in this situa- 
tion. Let me intreat thee & I expect it, that thee will give me a full & 
fair account of this troublesome affair. It has given me more un- 
easiness than any Thing I have been concerned in. 


Why Waln did not end his letter by discharging Wilson— 
discharging him for just cause—is not easily understood. 
He does the opposite. He proposes to continue their relations 
to punish anyone who falsely maligns Wilson and, in 
addition, to get him new business. 


If this affair is settled to Satisfaction, the Hostage discharged, & a 
regular account sent here with the Ransom Bill, I am in hopes thy 
Character would in time be Establish’d and then I would make an 
example of any Person who should give themselves such Liberties, 
and I make no doubt I would be able to get thee as much Business as 
any Person with you has from here, if thee did it well, which would be 
more for thy interest than even the keeping of the whole Hostage 
money. 


This is not the decision of the wise man and perhaps it is not 
even the decision of the fool. It is the Quaker speaking in 
Waln—the forgiving Quaker who, while he sees duplicity in 
Wilson and woeful injury to his business, forgives and for- 
gives and forgives again. No other explanation seems to 
square with the known facts. 

And now L’Hermitte himself becomes restless, even in- 
sistent, for Wilson writes Waln November 26: 


Mons. LeHarmitte on hearing that the money was to be Sent from Phila- 
delphia Sent down here and Insisted on my giving my Bond that if the 
money was not at Port au prince in three months that I should pay it on 
Demand to his Correspondant here. 
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How L’Hermitte could demand this, and why Wilson was 
led to give it, is not made clear and never would or could be. 
If it was true it further complicated matters, for in addition 
to the ransom bill that obligated Waln to L’Hermitte, both 
Wilson and Captain Warner had previously obligated them- 
selves personally to the hostage, and now Wilson says he has 
obligated himself personally to L’Hermitte. This was indeed 
a Gordian Knot. ‘Thoroughly exasperated, Waln writes 
Wilson November 29: 

Inasmuch as thee did inform us that the Hostage money was paid & 
that thee detained the Hostage on Account of Trade, but that we were 
to bear no part of his Expences or Wages from the Time Button Gwinnett 
left port au Prince, we came to a final settlement with the underwriters 
& over and over told them the Hostage money was paid, we therefore 
can have nothing at all to do with it, but expect that thee will immedi- 
ately get the Hostage Discharged. 


And this letter Waln ends in that curious way he has—by 
severe censure of Wilson, and forgiveness. It cannot be 
called vacillation. It must be gentleness of spirit: 


We note how often the Contradicts thyself in thy Letters & the Weak 
excuse thou makes for Trading upon this money. Tho’ thy proceding 
has laid thee open to Censure, & may reflect on Thy Conduct, we rather 
choose to pass it over, but observe that a person in thy Situation to Act 
in this manner, is what we are very much surprised at. 


Waln lost the opportunity to acquire a vessel in Maryland, 
because, as he writes Wilson: 


some person informed the Owner that thee had turned Scheemer upon 
other people’s money & when I waited upon a second Time, he asked me 
if I wanted him to loose his money. 

I am vexed & disappointed that thee should by thy foolish Conduct 
spoil the best prospect of making money that I believe thee ever had. 


Waln declares Wilson has sunk his character by his wild 
schemes, by contradicting himself and writing what is not 
true. He warns, that unless Wilson agrees to work on com- 
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mission, “without being concerned in any Vessells at all,” 
and agrees to release the hostage immediately, “I must 
renounce all Connections with thee, for it will be in Vain to 
try to get thee Consignments.” 

Now this looked as if Waln were through with Wilson. 
It was not a break, however; it was but another crack. Two 
weeks later, Waln’s letter on commercial matters is quite 
friendly, and ends: ‘“Thee may rely upon my Consulting thy 
Interest in all things, & I expect thee will do the same with 
thy real friend to Command.” Shortly afterwards he 
swings about once again, and writes Wilson that he is 
extremely dissatisfied and proposes to send someone else to 
Jamaica. His criticizm of Wilson’s conduct is severe: 


To send Goods without orders is by no means Commendable, but to not 
execute Orders when in thy Power is worse . . . I cannot be so hearty in 
thy Interest while I am used so ill. If thee regards thy Connections 
thou’! alter thy Conduct if thee does not I must alter mine. 


Waln had tried, and tried hard, to educate Wilson in the 
ways of a good factor. On one occasion he wrote him, “I 
think if thee would purchase Beau’s Law of Merchants & 
Study it at Leisure it would be of great service to thee.” 
Beawes’ fine compendium Waln had probably purchased; 
it was advertised for sale by David Hall the bookseller 
(Franklin’s partner in the printing business) in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette shortly before he wrote Wilson of it. That 
Waln had read it is certain, for in numerous letters he reveals 
a grasp of it. If Wilson studied it, which is doubtful, one 
thing is sure—he did not follow its precepts. His conduct 
did not alter. 

Aside from all this mishandling of commercial matters, 
the hostage is still unredeemed. And what is of more mo- 
ment, he is growing restless. Marcom Huggins had then 
been in Hispaniola for fifteen months, and he had suffered 
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smallpox. Whether ill treated or well treated, in his captiv- 
ity, he does not reveal. Evidently he is a most patient man. 
He writes Waln on January 10, 1764: 


Sir— 

This is to let you know that I am in Confinement yet for your Vessel 
which I Little thought that you would let me stay so long as you have 
when I Came hostage for your vessel but I hope that you will be so good 
as to Send the Ransom or have it Sent as soon as possible. I received a 
letter from Mr. Wilson not long ago that he Expected the Ransom Every 
day. 

Your humble servent 
Marcom Huggins 


Port au prince 


Just before Waln received this, he had asked Wilson 
whether he had really entered into an obligation to pay the 
ransom in Jamaica, and if so, to whom. Wilson, replying, 
made the astounding statement that he had not been 


ordered to release the hostage, but to ship merchandise or 
drafts to Waln. He followed this later with further evasion: 


I am under no obligation to pay the Ransom Bond the next month 
therefore I shall expect per First Oppy you will Remitt me the Ballance 
of said goods I shipped as also what Ballance that appar in that Account 
that was Sent you when B.G. sailed. 


It was true Waln had directed Wilson to ship merchandise 
or drafts to him, and it was also true many opportunities 
occurred to send money from Philadelphia to Hispaniola. 
Money Waln never sent, probably because Wilson had said 
that L’Hermitte would deal only with him. While perhaps 
Waln disbelieved this, he did believe that if let alone Wilson 
might complete the matter. Waln was on weak ground here, 
as his reply to his factor indicates. Waln, faced with the 
possibility of creating further delay himself if he argued the 
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matter out, chose to overlook Wilson’s lame evasion and his 
own failure to send the money—the product of his exaspera- 
tion. His direction was now peremptory: 


Take as much money of mine which thee has in Thy hands and release 
the Hostage immediately . . . my Solicitude to get the Hostage Dis- 
charged Transcends all other Considerations. And let me recommend 
this most Seriously to thee as a thing of the last Importance upon which 
thy own being as a Merchant depends. I have been a long time Silent 
relating to this Poor unfortunate man—and so hast thou, but I cannot 
consistent with my Honour or Common Justice suffer this matter to 
continue longer in this situation. ... 


There was nothing new in the letter, for he had told Wilson 
many times to use the money for the redemption of Huggins. 
But it enabled Wilson to wriggle out through rather a 
narrow, rather a slimy hole—and Waln did not deem it wise 
to block that hole up. 

Perhaps Wilson sensed a crisis in his affairs at this point 


for he took two steps, both satisfactory to Waln. The first 
was a resolution on his part expressed to Waln that he 
would no longer be concerned in any trade except to Phila- 
delphia. He regretted, too, his Hispaniola adventure for 
molasses with Henry Northwood Greaves, writing that it 
was the only one Waln “could exclaim against.” He added 
that Waln was under no obligation to continue him as his 
correspondent. Here was Waln’s chance to rid himself of 
Wilson, but the hostage was still unredeemed, and this was 
no time for a change. 

The second step Wilson took was the all-important one— 
the one that Waln had been urging and begging and pleading 
so long in vain. Eighteen months after the capture, Wilson 
finally paid the money for the redemption of Marcom 
Huggins. His letter of April 19, 1764, to Waln tells how it 
happened: 
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I have also enclosed you the Ransom bill with Mosrs. La hermit’s 
Receipt on the Back of it he Came down when the Bond Came Due And 
Received the money him Self the Hostage is not come Down yett but as 
I have Gott up all the Papers & Security for his being Seet a Leaberty 
without any further Charges I expect him heare every Day therefor I 
hope that Mr. Shoemaker & you will Shipe me the Ballance that is Due 
on your account Current & then that affaire will be entairly Settled. 


Whether Waln had finally stung Wilson to action, or whether 
Wilson’s intrigues had run their course, or whether he 
feared the consequences of further delay, or whether the 
matter was simply concluded as all things are at last, will 
never be known. But Wilson has the last word in writing to 
Waln, “‘As the affair of the Hostage is intirly Settled | 
flatter myself that my friends will not let that be any 
Scrouples.” 

With this bit of complacency on the part of Wilson, the 
story of the redemption of Marcom Huggins ends. 


Now that the hostage had been redeemed, the money 
involved was reduced to a measurable sum—that is, provided 
Waln and Wilson could agree on their figures. In turn, 
however, these had to be acceptable to the adjusters, and 
lastly to the underwriters. Waln needed the money that was 
tied up, and he needed it badly. He had not yet bought a 
vessel to replace the Rebecca. Had not Wilson spoiled the 
sale, he might have purchased the snow Francis from her 
Maryland owners, but that fell through. The whole matter 
between Waln and Wilson still lay in a tangled contradiction 
of fact and fancy. Merchant and factor pulled further and 
further apart. Wilson’s accounts with Waln were inter- 
woven with the cost of the hostage’s redemption, and these 
in turn were interwoven with the insurance claims. No 
theory of settlement crystallized into action, and Waln’s 
impatience with the delay rose higher. He did not recall 
Wilson to Philadelphia—as many a man in similar circum- 
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stances would have done, and done long before—and he did 
not go to Kingston himself. 

He had in January, 1764, purchased the Elizabeth, a 
brigantine that Anthony Golley, her master, once was inter- 
ested in. He refitted her for his own needs. Then he acted 
as he had intimated to Wilson he might act. He sent to 
Kingston a sea captain, James Child, armed with Waln’s 
power of attorney dated July 21, 1764, authorizing him spe- 
cifically to settle the mutual accounts with Wilson. Child 
sailed on the Elizabeth. On her first trip in April, the 
merchandise on board was consigned to Wilson, but on this 
July trip, it was consigned to Child who was on board. There- 
after there were no further consignments to Wilson. Wilson 
in a letter to Waln, dated August 22, recorded the arrival of 
the Elizabeth two days earlier. Apparently he was anxious 
to get rid of the matter the easiest way, for he observed 
complacently, “Please to settel with the underwriters to the 
Best advantag you Can if you can’t Recover nothing mor gett 
them to Return the Primene if they will not Pay the Loss.” 

Wilson was tiring under Waln’s continued pressure on 
him—tiring, too, of the whole matter. But it was Waln’s 
money that was at stake. He was not one to give up easily. 
On August 14, he wrote Wilson that nothing could justify a 
factor in deviating from orders except impossibility of com- 
pliance. In the matter of the hostage, Waln said he would 
pay no more than what was actually paid—not what was 
allowed by the appraisers, Meyler & Hall. He had reason to 
think, too, that the poor hostage had never dined at any 
table, as Wilson asserted, much less L’Hermitte’s, but had 
lived miserably. 

And yet, critical as he had been of Wilson’s conduct in all 
its facets, he still sought to let bygones be bygones. He 
wrote Wilson on December 6, but a short time later, “If 
thou settles all old affairs to satisfaction, notwithstanding 
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what has happened I purpose being further concerned with 
thee.” He followed these words by suggesting that the 
errors in Wilson’s account were attributable to his clerk— 
when he must have known it was not so. A few weeks later, 
he objected to another of Wilson’s charges in the old ransom 
matter, saying, ““We have got a Friend to read the Ransom 
Bill, who informs us the Hostage was to be two months at 
the expense of the Captors.” 

It is difficult to follow the reasoning in this, for the 
language of the ransom bill seems quite to the contrary. But 
based upon the many statements and indeed misstatements 
in the accounts Wilson had rendered Waln, commencing on 
November 17, 1762, when he wrote that £144-1-111%4 were 
allowed for the expense of the hostage and remitting the 
money, Waln finally on December 15, 1764, produces for 
the information of the underwriters two accounts. One 
details the expense attending the capture and ransom of the 
Rebecca and releasing the hostage—£1319-5-5. This does 
not include the last twelve months of the detention of 
Huggins which Wilson once acknowledged to Waln was his 
own obligation (amounting now to £182). The other shows 
the value of the vessel, cargo and freight—£2272-19-3. 
Aided by Joseph Richardson and Robert Morris as referees 
to settle the loss, the adjustments with the underwriters were 
closed at last. Here appears momentarily in the story 
Robert Morris, a third “Signer”’ to be. 

Except for the claim against one underwriter the amounts 
due were promptly paid. But through a misunderstanding 
of Waln’s own making, he was obliged to sue Greg, Conyng- 
ham & Co. on the balance of their contribution. This he did 
in the Philadelphia courts in the September Term of 176s. 
Waln’s attorney was his younger brother Nicholas, who had 
studied law at the Middle Temple, London, during the 
years 1763-64. 
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But during all this period following the redemption of 
Marcom Huggins, letters still passed between Waln and 
Wilson, although Captain Child was endeavoring to settle 
their accounts as he was authorized to do. After he had been 
in Kingston a short time Child wrote Waln a letter. While 
it does not clearly disclose his motives, it does reveal a 
timidity on his part, and a desire to turn the matter back on 
Waln. Child says, that because Wilson was then shipping 
goods to Waln, “I thought it most prudent not to push him 
to a Settlement, as You and he may Settle it between 
Yourselves.” Thus Child was anxious to avoid coming 
to grips with Wilson on the very thing he was sent to 
Kingston to accomplish. Notwithstanding this display of 
weakness by Child, an investigation into the mutual 
accounts of Wilson and Waln by Nathaniel Grant, selected 
by Child, and John Chalmers, selected by Wilson, as 
referees, took place. This resulted on May 7, 1765, in a 
finding that Waln owed Wilson £51-8-5 after Wilson had 
assigned to Waln certain bills of lading for merchandise 
worth £115-17-9. To the amount found due to Wilson, 
Child added £3-3 on an item that Wilson coaxed Child into 
believing Waln owed him. On May 10, 1765, Wilson exe- 
cuted a release to Waln and his partner Jacob Shoemaker for 
all matters between them, ending with the timeworn words, 
“from the beginning of the World to the Day of the Date of 
these presents.” It was a singularly ineffectual release, for 
five days before its execution Wilson jumped into court, in a 
matter that Child might well have disposed of in the settle- 
ment. 

Wilson had out-manoeuvered Child. His annoyance 
could now be translated into action, for he saw an oppor- 
tunity to strike back at Waln. Sometime before, Wilson 
had shipped to Philadelphia by mistake two unmarked 
hogsheads of rum on the Elizabeth. When he learned of his 
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error he instructed Waln to sell the rum for his account. 
This Waln probably never did for he did not credit Wilson 
with the proceeds. At the proper moment this gave Wilson 
his chance. And nine months after his instruction to sell, 
Wilson seized that chance. On May 5, 1765, when the 
Elizabeth was about to sail from Lucea (an outport in 
Jamaica far removed from Kingston), he started a suit in 
foreign attachment for £152-15-9, which held the Elizabeth 
in port for sixteen days. 

Waln received word of Wilson’s execution of his release 
in a letter from Child. A thread of self-satisfaction runs 
through it—Child felt he had done very well indeed in a 
difficult situation and in handling an obstinate man. Wilson 
said, he wrote, 


That unless I would agree to pay him for that Rum he would now detain 
the Brigg, with a good deal of Idle nonsense on which I agreed that if 
he would make prooff by Captain Golly’s Oath . . . I would pay him for 
it. With much Difficulty I got him at last to give a release . . . on my 
promising to pay the charges of the attachment... . 


These charges cost Waln £27-2-7%% which included mileage 
to Lucea and the deputy’s wages and subsistance on board 
the Elizabeth during the detention. Rum was not the only 
thing that flowed from those two hogsheads. 

Child ends his letter on a smug note, unintentionally 
calculated to annoy Waln: 


I don’t doubt but this Account has given you much anxiety and it has 
really given me much trouble. I wish you to fall in a better hand in 
prosecuting your future busyness as I think this man was not fit for the 
Undertaking. 


Waln is far from satisfied. In his reply on June 29, he turns 
his strangely controlled ire on Child. He notes the omission 
of £121-13-814 never received from Wilson, and tells Child 
that knowing that Golley had moneys of Wilson’s in his 
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hands, he had attached them in a court action and received 
£88-16-10 on account. 

This method of collection was easy, for Golley was then 
back in Philadelphia. Thus Waln in turn catches Wilson 
when his guard is down. But Waln was not yet through with 
Child: “. . . this is by many not the only charge we are dis- 
satisfied with, £47-10 for carrying the Hostage money to 
Hispaniola we expected would have been struck off on so 
clear proof that it was never paid... .”” Child seemed no 
better than Wilson in the tangled affairs of the Rebecca. ““We 
cannot help Thinking thee has not sufficiently attended to 
this affair,” Waln complained. And as for the two hogs- 
heads of rum, Captain Golley bluntly refused to swear they 
belonged to Wilson. “I think it will be much for Thy Inter- 
est to return home,” Waln concludes to Child. This was 
pretty close to discharging his second Jamaica agent. In 
writing thus he went very much farther than he had ever 
gone with Wilson. 

So Waln now, at outs with Child, once again turns to 
Wilson. On August 22 he writes, ““Thou now seems disirous 
of settling our Accounts tho no regard has been paid to my 
many Letters... .” He points out to Wilson how full of 
errors his accounts have been, and begs him to send a 
reckoning in full that all between them may be settled. He 
hardly expects Wilson to do anything as he thinks back on 
the years of neglect, duplicity, and confidence abused; but 
he once again at the very end finds himself ready to forgive. 
“T do not incline to Recapitulate,” he observes, “if Thy own 
heart acquits thee I am content and have been thy friend.” 
The Quaker in Waln had spoken, and spoken for the last 
time. 

Apparently he had not heard from Wilson since the previ- 
ous September, but in a few months a letter comes from 
Kingston, and in the Spring Waln again proposes that their 
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accounts be settled amicably. They probably were not. 
The record is not clear. In the Summer of 1766 news came to 
Philadelphia that Robert Wilson had died. Waln was finally 
rid of his neglectful factor. To a friend in Jamaica he wrote 
that all Wilson’s accounts with Shoemaker and Waln were 
in the hands of a merchant, Thomas Harper. ‘Please call 
on him,” he added. Nothing came of it. 

And so Robert Wilson was dead. Unwittingly, James 
Child wrote his obituary when he observed to Waln, “In 
the course of all my Bussiness I remember not to have met a 
more obstinate Ignorant man.” 

Much later, Richard Waln, Jr., stood before the high desk 
where lay his books of account. He thumbed his index, 
then pulled down his calf-bound “Ledger A.” Turning to 
folio 115, he read “Dr Brigantine Rebecah, my account 
proper.” His clerk had ruled it off sometime before. As 
Waln pondered the figures, perhaps he remembered his 
words written so long ago—“I am a little unfortunate in 


that vessel.”” He dipped his quill in the ink, and, beneath the 
clerk’s neat entries scrawled some memoranda. At the very 
end he added the words, 

“so that my exact loss is £740.” 


This recital of the Rebecca’s adventures was dissected out of a large 
and conglomerate mass of family papers, initially those of Richard 
Waln, Jr., the Philadelphia Quaker merchant. Their span reaches from 
1759 to the Civil War. In the Colonial period they cover all the incidents 
of trade from Philadelphia, not only to the West India Islands, but to 
the British Isles and western Europe as well. The paper deals with some 
of the incidents in the West India trade, but not all of them. 

The material, never before used, is embraced in Waln’s files for the 
period of 1762 to 1765. It includes his letter copy book, the letters and 
statements of account and prices current from Barbados, Jamaica and 
elsewhere to him; his day book, his ledger, invoice book, the insurance 
policies, and sundry other pertinent documents. It is singularly complete. 
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The writer is indebted to a friend of many, many years—the owner 
of this collection, Mrs. Benjamin Rush, formerly Mrs. Richard Waln 
Meirs of Philadelphia and Walnford, New Jersey, for permission to use 
them. Mrs. Rush is a well known collector and connoisseur of things 
Colonial—the beautiful, the unusual, the interesting. Having removed 
the Waln papers from the old mill in which they were tucked away, she 
has been their custodian and owner, a de facto trustee as it were, for 
over three decades. Family papers are often burned, while trumpery 
jewelry is preserved. Mrs. Rush’s mind is not given to such unthinking 
action. 

As far as possible the words used in the article are the words and 
phrases of the actors themselves. These men tell their own stories with- 
out present-day interpretation or present-day similies and without 
editorial interference. 

The writer charges himself with an unliquidated debt due Dr. John H. 
Powell of Philadelphia for his uncounted suggestions during the prepara- 
tion of this paper. Often these suggestions were savage—always they 
were vital. His interest from the time the story was outlined to him 
until it was in final type-script never once faded. 
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Dwight, Mrs. Timothy (d. 1717 
ham, 37. 
Dyeing, book on, 77. 
Dy sentery, 


(fl. 1803 7. 


107 
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32. 
Earl of, 13 
215-9, 22 


1817), 50. 


f Ded- 


Eames, Wilberforce, 175. 
East Haven, Conn., epidemic, 50. 


“ducation, books on, 126-35. 
<dwards, Rev. Jonathan (d. 180 
115-6. 

ym of, 151 
Jared, 53, 84, 95, 98. 

. , Rev. John, 26 
lisabeth, merchant ship, 2 

lizabeth Islands, 56, 107 

d. 1824), 226. 
is, Asa, Jr., 77. 

y, Edwards, printer, 226 

<merson, Rev. Joseph, of Pey 
erson, Ralph 229. 
i, Mass., printir 


book on, 


y, books on, 


, Re V. 


1c, 30. 
ngravings, collection, 166. 
149 


Purs 


“ntertainment, books on, 

P aper, “The 
lence,” by r E. Caulfield, 

“rie, Lake, transportati 
rra Pater j » 224 
ssex, Conn., epidemic, 3 
sex County, Mass., epi 
uropa, ship, 281. 
“urope, mics, 32. 
-vans, Charles, bibli 
tion of American Bibli 

Evans, Lewis, cartographer, 66, 
ery Man his own Doct 

Soident Tol f Saloati 

Exact Table to bring Old 
Money, 1 


“pidemics, 


pseu 


epide 
ographer, 


1, 234. 
Ten 


F. 


Faguet, Dr. Charles, 213 
Fairfield, Conn., lemic, 31. 
Falmouth, Me., epidemic, 47, 
Faneuil, Peter, ak of hoe 
Fanny, 

Farming, books on, 61, 78-87. 
Farmington, Conn., 


ship, 276. 


epidemic, 51. 


»pere 


r, 57, 118. 


r tnio 


Nn, 


Farnsworth, Havila, printer, 224-5. 


Farnsworth, Oliver, printer, 224 
Farriery, books on, 80-1, 161. 
Farwell, John W., 212. 

Favorite New Federal S ng, 156 
Federal Gazette, Baltimore, 23 
Feiling, Keith, historian, 237 
Felt, C., almanac-maker, 228. 
Felt, Joseph B., 1 


Le 
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Female education, books on, 133. 

Fencing, book on, 145-6. 

Ferries, book on, 141. 

Field, Ann M., 174. 

Field, Fred T., death noticed, 167; obit- 
uary, 173. 

Field, Mrs. Fred T. (Gertrude A. Mon- 
tague), 174. 

Field, Frederic G., 173. 

Field, Mrs. Frederic G. (Anna M. Tarbell), 
173. 

Fillmore, John, captivity of, 227. 

Finance, books on, 120-5. 

Fire, Boston (1787), 158. 

Fire clubs, books on, 137-8. 

Fire insurance, book on, 138. 

Fireplaces, early, 75. 

First Baptist Church, Providence, 73. 

Fisher, George, educator, 131. 

Fishing, books on, 108, 149. 

Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 3. 

Fitch, Rev. Jabez, 22. 

Fitch, John, inventor, 143. 

Fitzgerald, William, printer, 250. 

Flagg, Mr., organist, of Providence, 155. 

Flash Company, thieves, 160. 

Flax, books on, 71, 82, 100. 

Fleet, Thomas, Sr., printer, 234. 

Florida, books on, 214. 

Flynt, Henry N., elected a member, 2. 

Fobes, Rev. Peres, 116. 

Foote, Henry W., present, 161. 

Ford, Worthington C., 157. 

Foster, Abby Kelley, letters, 229. 

Foster, Joseph, of Bishopwearmouth, 2 

Foster, Stephen S., letters, 229. 

Fowle, Daniel, printer, 69, 122. 

Fox, Charles J., artist, 164. 

Framingham, Mass., epidemic, 44. 

France, epidemic, 32. 

Francis, ship, 281, 293, 299. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, works, 75, 106, 
115, 134-5; cited, 99, 125, 128, 296; 
biography, 184. 

Franklin, James, brother of Benjamin, 83, 
132, 157. 

Franklin and Marshall College Library, 8. 

French authors, of Louisiana, 167, 213. 

Friends, school for, 133. 

Frobisher, Martin, 56. 

Frost, Donald McK., Councillor, 162; gifts, 
190, 205, 212. 


Fuller, Thomas, historian, 249. 
Fulton, Robert, inventor, 142 
Fur trade, 60 

Furlong, Capt. Lawrence, 104. 
Furniture, books on, 76. 


4 

Games, books on, 153-4. 
Gard, John (d. 1670), 28. 
Gardening, books on, 77. 
Garrett, John Work, Library, Baltimore, 

179. 
Gay, Rev. Ebenezer, of Suffield, 224. 
Gay, Mrs. Mary (d. 1796), 224. 
Gee, Rev. Joshua, 127. 
Geminiani, Francesco, violinist, 154-5. 
Gentil, Jean, editor, 216. 
Georgia, map, 91. 
Gerrish, Samuel, bookseller, 129. 
Gibbs, James, architect, 73. 
Gilbert, Capt. Bartholomew, 106. 
Gilman, Bradley B., present, 1, 161. 
Glass, manufacture of, 101. 
Glastonbury, Conn., epidemic, 34. 
Glen, Gov. James, 90-1. 
Globe Theatre, London, 240. 
Gloucester, Mass., epidemic, 29. 
Goddard, Rev. Benjamin, of Shrewsbury, 46. 
Goddard, Rev. David, of Leicester, 46. 
Goddard, Edward (d. 1754), 46. 
Goddard, Mrs. Edward (d. 1754), 46. 
Goddard, Mrs. William, of Providence, 152. 
Goff, Frederick R., present, 1. 
Geld, mining of, 93-4. 
Golley, Capt. Anthony, 276, 
Gombo, Creole dialect, 216. 
Gooch, Gov. William, 59, 89, 111. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, gift, 233. 
Gookin, Rev. Daniel (d. 1718), 129. 
Gordon, William, historian, 138-9. 
Gorham, Me., epidemic, 47. 
Gosnold, Capt. Bartholomew, 56-7, 
Gough, John B., manuscripts, 229. 
Gower, Thomas, of Droitwich, Eng., 261-3. 
Grace, Robert, stove manufacturer, 76 
Graff, Everett D., gifts, 190, 295. 
Grafton, Mass., epidemic, 46, 48. 
Grandison, Sir Charles, 225. 
Granger, Gideon (d. 1822), 22 
Grant, Nathaniel, of Philadelphia, 302. 


Gravitation, book on, 115. 


106-8. 
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Gray, Edward, printer, 225-8. 

Great Britain, epidemic, 42. 

Great Trail, 140. 

Greaves, Henry N., 

Green, Bartholomew (d. 
110-1, 232. 

Green, Timothy (d. 1796), printer, 234. 

Greene, Belle da Costa, 179. 

Greene, Rev. Zacharia! 


276, 290, 298. 


printer, 


h, 231. 
Greenwich, Mass., printing, 217-21. 


Greenwood, Isaac, athematics, 


prot. ol 
132. 

Greg, Conyngham & Co., merchants, 301. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, 16. 

Griffis, Rev. William E., 254 n. 

Griffiths, John, dancing-master, 153. 

Grimké, Angelina F., letters, 229. 

Grimké, Sarah M., letters, 229. 

Griswold, Stanley (d. 1815), 226-7. 

Groton, Conn., epidemic, 34. 

Guerard, Peter 60, 90. 

Guerriére, frigate, 235. 

Gulf Stream, course of, 106. 

Gunpowder, manufacture of, 96. 

Gunpowder plot, 244, 254. 

Gwayne, John, of Droitwich, Eng., 2 

Gwinnett, Button, Signer, 283-95, pa 


H. 


Hail Columbia, patriotic song, 155. 
Hakluyt, Richard, 177, 240. 
Ha », Richard, of Droitwich, Eng 
Hales, Sir Matthew, 124. 
Halfpenny, William, architect, 73. 
Haliburton, William, of Boston, 1 
Hal fax, N. S., 
Halifax Gazette, 
Hall, David, book 
Hall, Rev. Dav 
Hamilton, Alexander, 
166. 
Hamilton, John, hanging of, 160. 
Hamilton, Sinclair, present, 1; on 
mittee, 2; gift, 190. 
Hamor, Ralph, of London, 87, 97. 
Hancock, Gov. John, 148. 
Hanging, broadside on, 157. 
Hanover, ship, 281. 
Hanover, Mass., epidemic, 44. 
Hariot, Thomas, mathematician, 96. 


Harper, Francis P., bookseller, 176. 


com- 


INDEX 


Harper, James, of Long Island, 176. 

Harper, James P., 176. 

Harper, Mrs. James P. (Margaret Perego), 
176. 

Harper, Lathrop C., death noticed, 167; 
obituary, 175; gift, 190. 

Harper, Mrs. Lathrop C. 
Urner), 176. 

Harper, Samuel B., 176. 

Harper, Mrs. Samuel B. (Christina Arcu- 
larius), 170. 

Harper, Thomas, merchant, 305. 

Harper Brothers, publishers, 176. 

Harris, George, of Droitwich, Eng., 265 

Harris, Rendel, librarian, 254-5. 

Harris, William, merchant, of 


(Mabel H. 


sarbados, 
269, 271-2, 277. 

Hartford, Conn., epidemic, 27-43, passim. 

Hartlebury Grammar School, 265. 

Hartley, Col. Thomas, 148. 

Harvard College, views, 
Catalogue, 127. 

Harvard Law School, 125. 

Harvey, William, author, 250. 

Hatch, Mrs. Elizabeth, of Boston, 159. 

Havemeyer, Henry O., 175. 

Hayes, Edward (fl. 1602), 107. 

Haynes, Lemuel (d. 1833), 220. 

Haynes, Robert (fl. 1607), 260. 

Heald, Richard A., present, 161; Councillor, 
1603; gilts, 190, 205. 

Hearndon family, of Providence, 30. 

Heming, John, actor, 240. 

Hemp, books on, 71, 82, 99-100. 

Hempstead, Joshua, of New London, 26, 
34, 37-8, 40. 

iderson, Hugh, hanging of, 160. 


168; 228-9; 


enfrey, Benjamin, 93-4. 
epplewhite, George, cabinet-maker, 76. 
, ship, 274. 

lickcox, John H., 14. 
Hicock, David, school-teacher, 50. 
Higgins, Aldus C., 165, 205. 
Higgins, Mrs. Aldus C., 165, 190. 
Higgins, John W., present, 161; gifts, 190, 

205. 
Higgins, Milton P., 161, 165. 
Higgins, Mrs. Milton P., 16s. 
Hill, Samuel, engraver, 74. 
Hill, Thomas (fl. 1713), of Boston, 123. 
Hingham, Mass., epidemic, 44. 
Hinman, Ensign, 50. 
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Hirst, Grove (d. 1717), 36. | Hutchinson, Gov. Thomas, 20. 
History of the Holy Jesus, 126. Hutchinson, William, Dock Master, 104. 
Hodder, James, mathematician, 132. Hymns, 217, 223. 
Hodgkinson, Mr., singer, 156. 
Hodgkinson, H. R., of Droitwich, Eng., 241. 
Holcomb, Amasa, almanac-maker, 228. 
Hollingsworth, Valentine (d. 1942), 229. Incunabula, 177-8. 
Hollis Street Meeting House, fire, 158. Indigo, books on, 60—1, 63, 91, 98. 
Hollister, Isaac, captivity of, 227. Influenza, paper, “The Pursuit of a Pesti- 
Holliston, Mass., epidemic, 44-8, passim. lence,” by E. Caulfield, 21-52. 
Holmes, Thomas J., 234. Interest of the Country in laying D 
Holton, David P., 240 n. Iron, mining of, 93-5, 100. 
Homestead, The, books on, 76-81. 
Hooker, Rev. Samuel, 26. J 
Hopkinton, Mass., epidemic, 44-6. : 
Horse-chestnut, use of, 99. Jackson, William A., present, 1; cited, 
Horse-racing, broadside on, 149. 253 n. 
Horsemanship, book on, 149-51. Jacob, Giles (d. 1744), 125. 
Horses, books on, 80. Jamaica, W. I., epidemic, 35. 
Hoskins, Esther Forbes, gifts, 190, 205. James I, King of England, 57, 64, 139. 
Hospitals, books on, 135-6. Jefferies, G., author, 61, 80. 
Houghton Library, Cambridge, 127. Jefferson, Pres. Thomas, 79, 92, 226. 
House, The, books on, 73-6, 113. Jefferys, Thomas, publisher, 91. 
Howe, Donald W., gift, 217. Jenkins, Charles F., historian, 284, 289. 
Howe, J. M., almanac-maker, 222. Jenkins, John, writing-master, 130. 
Howe, John, printer, 217-23. Jenkins, Lawrence W., present, 1, 161; gift, 
Howe, K., printer, of Enfield, 223. 190. 
Howe, Mark A. DeW., present, 1. Jewett, Paul, of Rowley, Mass., 234. 
Howe, Silas W., 222. John Carter Brown Library, 5, 
Howe, Solomon (d. 1835), 217-9. 225; exhibition, Colonial Scene, 53 
Howe, Solomon (d. 1870), 217. | Johns Hopkins University, 179. 
Hoxton, Capt. Walter, 106. | Johnson, Mrs. Charles L., 230. 
Hoyle, Edmund, author, 153. Johnson, Rev. Gideon, 33. 
Hubbard, Benjamin, mathematician, 103. |} Johnson, Col. Guy, 146-7. 
Huggins, Marcom, hostage, 278-9, 282 Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 226. 

302, passim. Johnson, William, scientist, 115. 
Hull, John, mint-master, 13-4, 16, 28. Johnson, Sir William, 146. 
Hull, Dr. Zephaniah, 49. Jones, Herschel V., 176. 
Humane Society, book on, 137. Jones, Rev. Hugh, 86. 
Huneker, James G., 166. Jones, Matt B., 176. 
Hunnewell, James M., present, 1, Jones, Stephen K., 254. 

Councillor, 162; gifts, 190, 205, 212. | Josselyn, John (fl. 1674), 78. 
Hunter, Gov. Robert, 141. 
Huntington Library, 144. K. 
Hurd, Nathaniel, engraver, 109. 
Huron, Lake, transportation, 142. Kalm, Peter, scientist, 76, 117. 
Husbandman’s Guide, 61, 81-2, 131. Kane, Grenville, 176. 
Hutchens, Mr. (fl. 1763), of Philadelphia, | Karpinski, Prof. Louis, 131. 

280. Kaw, Mrs. Spencer A., 185. 
Hutchinson, Elisha (d. 1717), 37. Kennebec-River, Price Current for Lumber... 
Hutchinson, Elmer T., elected a member, 105. 

163. Kent Library, Suffield, Conn., 223-8. 
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Kimball, LeRoy E., gift, 190. 

King’s College, New York, 134. 

King’s School, Worcester, Eng., 
passim. 

Kinney, Henry E., 2 

Kirkland, Edward 
committee, 164. 

Knight, Mrs. Arthur W., 


29. 
C., present, 161; on 


of W orcester, 229. 


L. 


Lafayette, Gen. Marie J. P. 

Laforse, Capt. Bernard, 278-9, 2 

L’Allemant, Charles, 178. 

Langley, Batty, architect, 73. 

Lansingburgh 

La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
F., duc de, 137. 

Larkin, Ebenezer, printer, 218. 

Lathrop, Rev. Joseph, 224, 226, 228. 

Latin Grammar, 126. 

Laudable Society, 139. 

Laussat, Pierre-Clément de, 
tions, 214. 

Laws, books on, 8. 

Lawton, Christopher J., 3. 

Lea, Philip, cartographer, 139-40. 

Leach, Arthur F., 247, 249-50. 

Lead, mining of, 94. 

Leather, tanning of, 101. 

Leavenworth, Maj., stable-keeper, 151. 

Lebanon, Conn., epidemic, 37. 

Lee, John T., 190, 205. 

Lee, Sir Sidney, 252. 

Leeward Island, 20. 

Lefferts, Marshall C., 17s 

Leffingwell, Christopher, 233. 

Legerdemain, book on, 154. 

Leith, ship owner, of Detroit, 42. 

Leland, John, antiquary, 2 

Leland, Rev. John, 227. 

Lench, Philip, of Droitwich, 261-2, 264-5. 

Leonard, David (Brown Univ., 1792), 74. 

Leopard, exhibition of, 151. 

Lester family, of New London, 34. 

Letter to the Common People... , 121. 

Lewis, Francis, merchant, of New York, 
288. 

L’Hermitte, Mr., of Port-au-Prince, 278-9, 
286-300, passim. 

Library catalogues, 128. 

Life insurance, book on, 138. 


233. 


Francois A, 


proclama- 


gifts, 
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Lilly Endowment, Inc., gifts, 190, 205. 
Daniel W., Recording Secretary, 
reelected, 163; Auditor, 


Lincoln, 
present, I, 161; 
163, 2 

Linen, manufacture of, 98-9. 

Lith eraphe, collection, 166. 

Little, Bertram K., present, 1. 

Little Pretty Pocket-Book, 153. 

Lodowick, heating physician, 114. 

London Annuity Society, 139. 

Looseley, Charles, inn-keeper, 149. 

Loring, Augustus P., Jr., present, 
cillor, 162; gifts, 190, 206. 

Loring, Benjamin, of Hingham, 44. 

Loring, Israel, of Sudbury, 44. 

Lothrop, Mr. (fl. 1790), 151. 

Lothrop, R., printer, of Meredith, N. H., 
234 n. 

Lottery, broadside, 139. 

Louisburg, epidemic, 22. 

Louisiana, books on, 167, 212 
119; French newspapers, 
214. 

Louisiana Planters’ Bank, 214. 

Louisianais, Le, newspaper, 216. 

Lovewell, Capt. John, 157. 

Lucas, Elizabeth. 

Charles. 

Lumbering, in N. E., 62 

Lyme, Conn., epidemic, 38-9, 52. 

Lyndsey, Harfield (d. 1838), 223. 


1; Coun- 


idemics, 


13; history, 


M. 


MacBride, Dr. David, of Dub 
McCorison, Rev. Joseph L., 23 

McCoy, James C., 176. 

Macdonald, Alec, of London, 248-9. 
McGregor, Tracy W., 176. 

McGregor Library, Charlottesville, 179. 
McLean, Hugh, & Co., 
McMurtrie, Douglas C., 142, 214. 

Magic, book on, 154. 

Maine imprints, collection, 166. 

Mall, Thomas, historian, 225. 

Manning, William, of Droitwich, Eng., 265. 
Manufactures, books on, 95-103. 
Manwaring, Roger (d. 1653), 250, 251 n. 
Maple sugar, 61, 92. 

Maps, books on, 139-40. 

Marcandier, author, 99. 

Markets, book on, 86. 


paper makers, 232. 
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Markham, Gervase (or J.), author, 61, 80. 

Markland, John, lawyer, 111-2. 

Marlborough, Mass., epidemic, 44, 48. 

Marmontel, Jean Frangois, 224. 

Marsh, George, author, 232. 

Marshall, Rev. Stephen, 167. 

Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., epidemic, 35. 

Martin’s Circulating Library, 128. 

Maryland, map, 139; non-importation 
agreement, 102. 

Maryland Historical Magazine, 101. 

Mascot, newspaper, 216. 

Masdevall, Dr. Joseph, 119. 

Mason, Mrs. (fl. 1803), author, 218. 

Mason, Maj. John, 256. 

Masonic engravings, 168. 

Massachusetts, epidemic, 27-51, passim; 
laws, 144. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, paper, “The 
Coinage of,” by S. P. Noe, 11-20. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 118, 225, 
228. 

Massachusetts House of Representatives, 

Massachusetts Humane Society, 137. 

Matas, Dr. Rudolf, 213. 

Mather, Rev. Cotton, 22-38, passim, 117, 
127, 166, 234. 

Mather, Rev. Increase (d. 1723), 29, 117, 
234. 

Mather, Rev. Samuel (d. 1785), 234. 

Mather, William G., gifts, 190, 206. 

Mather family, 111. 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, 106. 

Mayflower, ship, 237. 

Mayo, Mrs. Lawrence S., gift, 190. 

Mead, Dr. Richard, 65, 118. 

Meakins, Joseph, of Hartford, 40. 

Meakins, Mrs. Mary, of Hartford, 40. 

Measles, book on, 117. 

Medallions, collection, 182. 

Medicine, books on, 117-20, 213. 

Medway, Mass., epidemic, 44, 46. 

Mein & Fleeming, printers, 112. 

Meirs, Mrs. Richard Waln, 306. 

Melcher, Frederic G., gift, 233. 

Mellen, John, of Lancaster, 49. 

Mendon, Mass., epidemic, 44. 

Merriam, John M., present, 1, 161; senior 
member, 162; gifts, 190, 206. 

Merry Fellow’s Companion, 154. 

Meschacébé, Le, newspaper, 216. 
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Metcalf, Frank J., 217. 

Metcalf, Rev. Joseph, 159. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., present, 1, 161. 

Metroplitan Museum of Art, 183. 

Meyelin, Mrs. Hannah (d. 1717), 37. 

Meyler & Hall, appraisers, 300. 

Menadier, Mr., of Port-au-Prince, 279. 

Michigan, University of, 179. 

Mickley, Joseph C., 12. 

Mifflins, Mr. (fi. 1763), 294. 

Milford, Conn., epidemic, 34. 

Military manuals, 144-8. 

Miller, Capt. (fl. 1763), 279, 282. 

Miller, Mr., of New London, 40. 

Miller, Joe, Jest Book, 154. 

Miller, William D., gift, 190. 

Miller family, of Farmington, Conn., 51. 

Milton, Abraham, farmer, 86. 

Milton paper mill, 232. 

Mining, books on, 92-4. 

Mirania, College of, 134. 

Mississippi River, views, 215. 

Mitchell, Stewart, present, 1, 161; gift, 206. 

Model for Erecting a Bank of Credit, 120. 

Moll, Herman, cartographer, 140. 

Montgomery, Jonathan, first mate, 272-4. 

Monster of Monsters, political pamphlet, 69, 
122. 

Moodey, Rev. Joshua (d. 1697), 129. 

Moore family, of Concord, 229. 

Morgan, Edmund &., introduction to the 
Colonial Scene, 54-71; present, 162. 

Morgan, Paul B., Councillor, 162; gift, 206. 

Morgan, Pierpont, Library, 179. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, President, 1; 
presides, 161; reelected, 162; gifts, 190, 
206; quoted, 237. 

Morris, Robert, Signer, 301. 

Morse, Charles L., of Worcester, 229. 

Morse, Glenn Tilley, death noticed, 167; 
obituary, 180. 

Morse, Lee C., 183. 

Morse, Matthew F., 183. 

Morse, Thomas P., 180. 

Morse, Mrs. Thomas P. (Mary A. Glenn), 
180. 

Morton, Nathaniel, Pilgrim father, 237-8. 

Mose, Henry, mathematician, 132. 

Mount (Mountain), Thomas, execution of, 
160. 

Mowle, Walter, of Droitwich, Eng., 264. 

Muenster, Sebastian, 178. 
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Mulliken, Jonathan, engraver, 168. 
Murray, Lindley, grammarian, 150. 


Music, books on, I 


5-6. 


Mutual Assurance Co., New York, 138. 


N. 


Nancy, Boston shi 

Nancy, Detroit schooner, 142. 

Nantucket, Mass., epidemic, 41. 

Nash, Chauncey C., present, 1; collection 
of coins, 2. 

Nash, Treadway, historian, 240, 243, 248. 

Nassau Hall, Princeton, N. J., 74. 

Natural history, book on, 117. 

Naumburg, Edward, Jr., 231. 

Navigation, books on, 103-6, 142. 

Navy regulations, 147-8. 

Neate, Mr., merchant, of London, 273. 

Negroes, 108, 137, 214. 

Nevis, island of, 20. 

New England, paper, “The 
Pursuit of a Pestilence,” by E. Caulfield, 


21-52; coinage, 11 n., 12, 14-5; map, 139- 


, 158. 


epidemics, 


40. 

New England Historic Genealogical Soci- 
ety, 14. 

New England Primer, 126. 

New Hampshire, epidemic, 22; first press, 
122. 

New Haven, Conn., epidemic, 27, 29, 42, 

New Jersey, map, 139-40. 

New London,Conn.,epidemic, 34-52, passim. 

New Orleans, La., Hospital, 136; printing, 
214; early Directories, 214-5; news- 
papers, 215-6. 

New York, epidemic, 41; fire insurance, 
138; Hospital, map, 139-40; 
social conditions, 122. 

New York, College of, 134. 

New York Historical Society, 114, 218. 

New York Public Library, 225. 

New York State Library, 142. 

New York Weekly Messenger, 233. 

Newbury, Mass., epidemic, 37, 48. 

Newport, R. I., epidemic, 40, 50-1; fire 
club, 138. 

Newport Historical Society, 138. 

Newspaper Bibliography, 164, 166. 

Newspapers, collection, 166; Bolivian, 167; 
French-Louisiana, 213, 215-6; Spanish- 
American, 233. 


135-6; 


INDEX 


Nicola, Maj. Lewis, 147. 

Noake, John, historian, 247 n., 253 n. 

Noe, Sydney P., present, 1; paper, “The 
Coinage of Massachusetts Bay Colony,” 
2, 11-20. 

Norberry, Roger, of Droitwich, Eng., 265 

Norman, John, engraver, 73-4. 

North Battery, view, 168, 228. 

North Carolina, University of, history, 1 

North Yarmouth, Mass., epidemic, 42. 

Norton, Rev. Elijah, 225. 

Nova Scotia, epidemic, 48. 

Novels, American, 166. 

Noyes, Rev. James, 30. 

Noy es, Rev. Nicholas, 37- 


O. 


Oak Tree coinage, I1 n., 12-9, passim. 

Oakes, Rev. Urian, 144-5. 

Oliver (Ollyver), Magdalen, 242. 

One Thousand Valuable Secrets, book on the 
arts, 113. 

Ornyon, Roger (fl. 1607 

Otis, James, Jr. (d. 1783), 211. 

Overbury, Thomas, of Droitwich, Eng., 263 

Owen, Capt. John, 274. 


260. 


P. 

Paine, Robert T. (d. 1811 

Paine, Russell S., present, 161; Councillor, 
162; gifts, 190, 206. 

Paltsits, Victor H., present, 
senior member, 162. 

Panther, Abraham, captivity, 225. 

Paper, early, 231-2. 

Paper mill, first in U. S., 100; early, 231. 

Pargellis, Stanley, present, 161. 

Parismas, Capt. Thomas, 221. 

Parkman, Rev. Ebenezer, 42-8, passim. 

Parkman, William, of Salem, Bible, 230. 

Parks, William, printer, 111-2. 

Parks, William, Club, 77. 

Parsons, H. Alexander, 20. 

Parvin, Pearson, of Barbados, 270. 

Patten, Nathaniel, publisher, 225. 

Peacock, Thomas L., 184. 

Peake, James, engraver, 83. 

Peale, Charles Willson, 110. 

Pelham, Henry, engraver, 168. 

Peltz, W. L. Learned, elected a member, 
103. 


poet, 25. 


161; third 
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Pemberton, Mrs. (d. 1717), of New London, 
37: 

Pendulum engine, 60, go. 

Penmanship, books on, 130. 

Pennsylvania, epidemic, 43; iron industry, 
93; map, 139-40; road, 140-1. 

Pennsylvania Fireplace, 75. 

Pennsylvania German Society, 8. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, 135. 

Pennsyloania Packet, 233. 

Pennsylvania, University of, 134-5. 

Perry, William, lexicographer, 220. 

Philadelphia, Pa., epidemic, 40-1; prisons, 
137; roads, 140-1; views, 75. 

Philadelphia, Academy of, 134. 


Philadelphia, College, Academy, and Chari- | 


ty-School of, Charter, 134. 

Philadelphia, Library Company of, 128, 141. 

Phillips, Rev. George, 231. 

Phillips, J. Duncan, gift, 190. 

Phillips, John M., present, 162. 

Phillips, Philip L., 140. 

Phillips, Samuel (Harvard, 
label, 231. 

Phillips, Stephen W., present, 1, 
Councillor, 163; gifts, 190, 206. 

Phillips, Wendell, orator, letters, 229. 

Phips, Lieut.-Gov. Spencer, 43. 

Pigou, Mr., merchant, of London, 273. 

Pilgrims, paper, “Edward Winslow (O. V. 
1606-11),” by G. G. Wolkins, 237-66, 
passim; epidemic, 26. 

Pinckney, Mrs. Charles (Elizabeth Lucas), 
60, 91, 98. 

Pine Tree coinage, 12-20, passim. 

Plattes, Gabriel, 93. 

Pleasants, J. Hall, gift, 191. 

Pleurisy, epidemics, 23, 26, 33, 41-3, 118. 

Plomer, Henry R., 253 n. 

Plooij, Dr. Daniel, 254. 

Plummer, Jonathan, of Newburyport, 235. 

Plymouth, Mass., epidemic, 24, 26, 29. 

Pneumonia, epidemic, 28. 

Pocahontas, 87. 

Political Societies, 167. 

Polly, sloop, 105. 

Pompey the Little, 233. 

Pool, Mr., horseman, 151. 

Post offices, 140. 

Post roads, 140. 

Potash, manufacture of, 62-3, 95. 

Potter, Francis (d. 1678), 250, 251 n. 


1650), book 
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Potter, Hannibal (d. 1664), 250, 251 n. 

Powell, Dr. John H., 306. 

Pownal, Gov. Thomas, 83. 

Poydras, Julien, 216. 

Pratt, Frederick H., present, 1, 161; gift, 
191. 

Pratt, Luther, printer, 227. 

Pratt, Peter, of Lyme, 39. 

Premiums Offered by the Society Instituted 
at London ..., 101. 

Press, liberty of, 111; first in Va., 111-2. 

Price, Rev. Richard, 139. 

Prince, Rev. Thomas, 35, 104, 123. 

Princeton University, 135. 

Printing, book on, 112. 

Prior, Thomas (d. 1751), 98. 

Prisons, book on, 137. 

Privateers, book on, 147-8. 

Providence, R. I., epidemic, 30. 

Providence Athenzum, 128. 

Providence Library Company, 128. 

Psalm-singing, book on, 155. 

Ptolemaeus, Claudius, geographer, 177. 

Purple, Dr. Samuel S., 176. 


Q. 
Quincy, Edmund (d. 1788), 99. 


R. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, 106. 

Ramage, John, miniaturist, 110. 

Randolph, John, Jr. (d. 1784), 77. 

Ranger, sloop, 267, 276. 

Raymond, Capt. Joseph, 272. 

Rebecca, brigantine, paper, “The Sur- 
prising Adventures of the Brigantine 
Rebecca,” by J. Carson, 164, 267-306. 

Recovery, brigantine, 285. 

Reforestation, book on, 83. 

Rehoboth, Mass., epidemic, 30, 37. 

Renaissance Louisianaise, 215. 

Rescinders, The, caricature, 168. 

Revere, Paul, patriot, engravings, 95, 99, 
155, 228-9, 235; exhibition, 164, 168. 

Reoue Louisianaise, 215. 

Reynolds, John, printer, 255. 

Rhode Island, printing, 4-5; epidemic, 28. 

Rhode Island College, establishment of, 
134-5; lottery, 139; view, 74. 

Rhode Island Historical Society, 5, 54, 152. 
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Rice, Albert W., present, 161; Councillor, 
162; gifts, 191, 206. 

Rice, Daniel T., 223. 

Rice Barton Corporation, gift, 6. 

Rice, culture of, 60-3, 90-1. 

Rich, Rev. Elisha, 158. 

Richardson, Joseph, of Philadelphia, 301. 

Richardson, Samuel, novelist, 225. 

Rivington, James, publisher, 114. 

Rivington, R. T., of London, 253 n. 

Roads, maps, 140-1. 

Robinson, Fred N., present, 161. 

Robinson, John, pastor of the Pilgrim 
fathers, 238, 250, 255. 

Rockwood, George I., present, 161; gift, 
2006, 

Rogers, Rev. Nathaniel, 27. 

Rolfe, John, colonist, 57. 

Rome, George, of Newport, 109. 

Rookewood, Ambrose, 244 n. 

Rosenbach, Abram S. W., gift, 206. 

Ross, Mrs. Jerome D., 185. 

Roxbury, Mass., epidemic, 27, 44. 

Rowe, Thomas, poet, 219. 

Royal American Magazine, 95, 168. 

Royal Grammar School, Worcester, Eng., 
245. 

Ruding, Rev. Rogers, 13. 

Rum, tax on, 68, 70. 

Rumsey, James, inventor, 143. 

Rush, Dr. Benjamin, 61, 92, 133. 

Rush, Mrs. Benjamin (formerly Mrs. R. W. 
Meirs), 306. 

Russell, Mr. (d. 1676), of Boston, 29. 

Russell, Ezekiel, printer, 232. 

Russell, Robert, of Wadhurst, Eng., 228. 

Russell, Thomas, Treasurer of Colony, 14. 

Rutgers University, 135. 

Rye, N. Y., epidemic, 42. 

Rylands, John, Library, 254. 


S. 


Sachse, Dr. Julius F., 112. 

Sailor Boy, song, 156. 

Salem, Mass., epidemic, 29-30, 40-1. 
Sally, brigantine, 281. 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, 95-6. 
Sandby, Paul, artist, 83. 

Sanderson, Robert, silversmith, 13. 
Sargeant, E. H., archivist, 260 n. 


Saunders, Richard, of Droitwich, 264 

Savage, James, antiquary, 238. 

Sawyer, Charles H., present, 161. 

Scarborough, Me., epidemic, 47. 

Scarlet fever, epidemic, 24. 

Scenographia Americana, 83. 

Scheide, John H., 176. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Sr., 186. 

Science, books on, 114-20. 

Scott, James, Duke of Monmouth, 146. 

Scroggs, Edith S., 241. 

Sea, The, books on, 103-9. 

Seals, collection, 182. 

Seccombe, Rev. John, 157. 

Seccombe, Rev. Joseph, 149. 

Selection of Incunabula, 178. 

Sewall, Samuel, merchant (d. 173 
32, 36, 38. 

Sewall, Mrs. Samuel (d. 1717), 36, 38. 

Sharp, James, stove manufacturer, 76. 

Shaw, Robert K., present, 161; on Com. on 
Pub., 163. 

She left me ah! for gold, song, 156. 

Sheep, book on, 80. 

Shepherd, ship owner, of Detroit, 142. 

Shepley, Col. George L., 5. 

Sheraton, Thomas, cabinet-maker, 76. 

Sherborn, Mass., epidemic, 44, 46. 

Shipbuilding, book on, 62, 105. 

Shipton, Clifford K., Librarian, present, 1, 
161; on Com. on Pub., 163; Report, 211 
36; obituaries of H. Bassler, 7, R. D. W. 
Connor, 8, C. K. Bolton, 170, G. T. 
Morse, 180, C. C. Van Doren, 183, 
D. Wecter, 185. 

Shipwreck, broadside, 158. 

Shirley, Gov. William, 68-9. 

Shoemaker, Jacob, Philadelphia merchant, 
265, 255, 299, 302, 305. 

Shooting, book on, 150. 

Shrewsbury, Mass., epidemic, 44. 

Shryock, Richard H., present, 161. 

Shute, Gov. Samuel, 35. 

Signatus, 234. 

Silhouettes, collection, 182. 

Silk-growing, 63-4, 96-8. 

Silver, mining of, 93-4. 

Sitwell, Sir Osbert, 243. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr., gifts, 191, 206. 

Slade, Margaret B., 229. 

Slafter, Edmund F., 238. 


Sassafras, first cargo from N. E., 56-7, 107. | Smallpox, epidemic, 22-44, passim, 117-8. 
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Smith, Efliza?], 76. 

Smith, Elizabeth (d. 1855), journal, 230. 

Smith, Gerritt, reformer, letters, 229. 

Smith, Capt. John, 56, 104, 108. 177. 

Smith, John (fl. 1718), Gent., 82-3. 

Smith, John, of Suffield, Conn., 226. 

Smith, Richard (fl. 1670), of New London, 
28. 

Smith, Rev. Thomas (d. 1795), of Falmouth 
Me., 50. 

Smith, Rev. Thomas (d. 
mouth, Mass., 42. 

Smith, William (d. 1803), author, 133-4. 

Smith, William (d. 1821), author, 160. 

Smith, Provost William, of Philadelphia, 
142. 

Smythe, John, Se-Baptist, 253. 

Songsters, 156. 

South America, collection, 7. 

South Carolina, epidemic, 33; fur trade, 60; 
map, 91; imports and exports, 107. 

South-Carolina Society, 136. 

Southborough, Mass., epidemic, 45-6. 

Southbury, Conn., epidemic, 50. 

Southmayd, Rev. John, 35. 

Sower, Christopher, Sr., printer, 112, 
166. 

Sowle, Andrew, Quaker printer, 80. 

Spanish-American newspapers, 233. 

Spanish southwest, books on, 177. 

Spanton, Solomon (fl. 1762), 267, 276. 

Spear, Dorothea E., 235. 

Spectator, N. Y. newspaper, 

Spelling, books on, 127, 131. 

Springfield, Mass., epidemic, 34-5, 42. 

Stage, books on, 150. 

Staircase, early, 73-4. 

Stamp Act, 102. 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, letters, 229. 

Stanwood, Edward, historian, 172. 

State House, Hartford, Conn., 74. 

Steam boats, books on, 143; Mississippi, 

Stearns, Foster, gift, 191. 

Sterry-Cooper, Rev. W., 244; 248-9. 

Steuben, Friedrich W. L. G. A., Baron von, 
147. 

Stiles, Ezra, Pres. of Yale, 50. 

Stobbs, George R., present, 161; gift, 191. 

Stobnicza, Joannes de, 177. 

Stoddard, Harry G., present, 161; gifts, 
191, 206. 

Stone, Lucy, reformer, letters, 229. 


1788), of Yar- 
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Stonington, Conn., epidemic, 30. 

Strachey, William, historian, 87, 144. 

Streeter, Thomas W., Vice-president, 
present, I, 161; entertained A.A.S., 2; 
reelected, 162; gifts, 191, 206, 233. 

Sudbury, Mass., epidemic, 44. 

Suffield, Conn., imprints, 223-8. 

Sugar, maple, 61, 92. 

Swan, Abraham, architect, 73-4. 

Swan, Timothy, printer, 226. 


Talbot, John, of Droitwich, Eng., 263-4. 
Talcott, Gov. Joseph, 41. 


| Tavern rates, 143. 


Taylor, Rev. Arthur, 242 n. 

Taylor, Forrest W., gift, 206. 

Ten Rod Road, of Rhode Island, 140. 
Tennent, Dr. John, 65-6, 118-9. 
Tennent, Rev. John, 227. 


| Thomas, Sir Dalby, 88. 


Isaiah, Sr., quoted, 51; 
specimen book, 112; cited, 212. 
Thompson, Henry R., 231. 


type 


| Thompson, Rev. James, of Hardwick, 222. 


Thoreau, Henry D., manuscript survey, 
229. 

Thumb, Thomas (pseud.), 122. 

Thurber, John, inn-keeper, 151. 

Ticonderoga, N. Y., epidemic, 49. 

Tiebout, Cornelius, engraver, 141. 

Tileston & Hollingsworth, 232. 

Tilley, William (d. 1717) 

Tillinghast, Joseph, of Providence, 105. 

Tinker, Edward L., 167, 212-17. 

Tobacco, books on, 57-63, 87-90. 

Townshend Act, 102. 

Trades, American, 113. 

Transportation, books on, 139-43. 

Tribune, La, newspaper, 215. 

Trippass, Mrs. W. A., 242 n., 249. 

Tryal, birgantine, 281. 

Tryon, Dr. Thomas, 80. 

Tuberculosis, epidemic, 25. 

Tucker, John, of Newbury, 48. 

Tufts, Dr. Cotton, 50-1. 

Tulley, John, almanack-maker, 114. 

Turner, James, engraver, 76, 126. 

Tuthill, Zechariah, merchant, 111. 

Twain, Mark (pseud.), 186. 

Two Interests Reconciled, 122. 
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Type specimens, book on, 112. 
Typhoid fever, epidemic, 23. 


U. 
Unger, Claude W., collection, 8. 


United States, roads, 141; troops, 147. 
University Hall, Providence, 74. 
V. 
Vade Mecum for America, 123. 
Vail, Robert W. G., 235. 
Valentines, collection, 166. 

Vallette, Elie, 125. 
Van Doren, Carl, 
obituary, 183. 
Van Doren, Mrs. Carl (Irita Bradford), 185. 
Van Doren, Mrs. Carl (Jean Wright), 185. 

Van Doren, Charles L., 183. 

Van Doren, Mrs. Charles L. 
Butz), 183. 

Varlo, Charles (d. 

Vaughan, Sir John, 25 

Vermont, imprint collection, 166. 

Verse, negro, 214. 

Viets, Henry R., present, 1; gift, 191. 

View of the Obelisk, caricature, 168. 

View of the Year 1765, caricature, 168. 

Violin, instructions for, 154. 

Virginia, laws, 144; map, 139. 

Virginia Company, 97. 

Virginia, University of, 179. 

Voluntier’s March, ballad, 157. 


death noticed, 167; 


(Dora A. 


1795), 35. 


W. 
Wagner, Henry R., 177. 
Walden Pond, survey, 229. 
Waldo, Rev. Daniel, 228. 
Wallingford, Howard, paper manufacturer, 
Wallis, Mr., merchant, of Barbados, 269. 
Wallis, Harry W., & Co., 200-1. 
Waln, Nicholas, of Philadelphia, 301. 
Waln, Richard, Jr., Philadelphia merchant, 
268-306. 
Waln, Mrs. Richard, Jr., 281. 
War of Jenkins’s Ear, 60. 
Warner, Mrs. Henry E., 168, 229. 
Warner, Capt. John, 278-80, 282, 287, 290. 
Warner, Marjorie F., 77. 
Warren, Hon. Winslow, 238. 
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Washburn, Reginald, Auditor, 163, 200. 

Washington, Gen. George, 110, 145, 148, 
218, 226. 

Washington, Mrs. George, 110. 

Waterbury, Conn., epidemic, 35. 

Waterhouse, Samuel (fl. 1754), 122. 

Watermarks, collection, 166, 231-3. 

Watts, Dr. Isaac, 217-8. 

Wax portraits, collection, 182. 

Way, first mate, 280. 

Weathersfield, Conn., epidemic, 34. 

Webb, Benjamin, Sr., of Weymouth, 36. 

Webster, Noah, lexicographer, 35, 42, 49 
$1, 127. 

Wecter, Dixon, death noticed, 167; obit- 
uary, 185. 
Wecter, Mrs. 

185. 

Wecter, John J., 185. 

Wecter, Mrs. John J. (Eugenia Dixon), 185. 

Wedgwood ware, collection, 182. 

W es, Frec ck oa. present, I, IOI; on 
committees, 2, 163. 

Weiser, Johann Conrad, 66, 117. 

Weld, Theodore, letters, 229. 

Welfare agencies, books on, 135-9. 

Welles, John, of Droitwich, Eng., 248. 

Welles, Lemuel A., gift, 206. 

Wellfleet, Mass., epidemic, §1. 

Wells, Me., epidemic, 47. 

West, John, bookseller, 129. 

West India Trade, paper, “The Surprising 
Adventures of the Brigantine Rebecca,” 
by J. Carson, 164, 267-306. 

Westborough, Mass., epidemic, 42, 45, 48. 

Wes tfield, Mass., epidemic, 29. 

Westtown Schoc yl, Chester Co., Pa., 

Weymouth, Mass., epidemic, 

Whaling, book on, 108-9. 

Wheat, Carl I., elected a member, 163. 

White, Rev. John (d. 1648), 63, 108. 

White, Noah, of Barre, Mass., 220-1. 

Whitehill, Walter M., present, 1, 161. 

Whiting, Dr. William, 96. 

Whitley, Dr. William T., 253. 

Whittier, John G., letters, 229. 

Widows, annuities, 138. 

Wiceer, William, execution of, 159. 

Wilkins, Raymond §., present, 1. 

William and Mary College, 134-5. 

Williams, Jonathan, nephew of Dr. Frank- 
lin, 106. 


Dixon (Elizabeth Farrar), 
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Williams, Roger, founder of R. I., 256-7. 

Williams College, 179. 

Williamson, Mr., singer, 155. 

Williamson, Peter, captivity, 234. 

Williston, Seth (d. 1851), 226. 

Willow Tree coinage, 11-8, passim. 

Wilson, Dr., of Hopkinton, 45. 

Wilson, Daniel, execution of, 160. 

Wilson, Robert, merchant, 275-305. 

Windsor, Conn., epidemic, 29, 35. 

Wine, manufacture of, 97. 

Winship, George P., present, 1, 161; second 
senior member, 162; cited, 178. 

Winslow, Edward, Jr., Pilgraim father, 
paper, “Edward Winslow (O. V. 1606 
11), King’s scholar and Printer,” by 
G. G. Wolkins, 164, 237-66; ancestry, 
239-45; at King’s School, 247-53; printer, 
253-6. 

Winslow, Edward, Sr., 240-1, 243-6, 253-4. 

Winslow, Capt. Joshua, 158. 

Winslow, Kenelm (d. 1607), will, 239, 257- 
8. 

Winslow, Mrs. Kenelm, 257. 

Winslow, Ola E., 157. 

Winsor, Robert (d. 1717), 36. 

Winsor, Mrs. Robert (d. 1717), 36. 

Winter, Mrs. Gertrude, of Droitwich, Eng., 
263. 

Winter, Robert, of Droitwich, Eng., 243-4, 
261-4. 

Winthrop, John (d. 1676), Gov. of Conn., 
26-8. 

Winthrop, John, Gov. of Mass., 239, 252, 
256. 

Winthrop, Mrs. John (d. 1647), 26. 

Winthrop, Wait (d. 1717) ,37. 


[Oct., 


Wolcott, Roger (Harvard, 1899), 
gift, 191. 

Wolcott, Gov. Roger, 31. 

Wolcott family, of Salem, 31. 

Wolfe, Thomas, author, 186. 

Wolkins, George G., present, 1, 161; paper, 
“Edward Winslow (O. V. 1606-11),” 164, 
237-66. 

Wood, Capt., Jonathan, 270-2, 277. 

Woodbury, Conn., epidemic, 49. 

Woodhouse, William, bookseller, 129. 

Woodward, Charles L., 175. 

Worcester Cathedral Grammar School, 247. 

Worcestershire Archaeological Society, 260n. 

Worcestershire Historical Society, 241, 246, 
248, 265 n. 

Wrentham, Mass., epidemic, 45-6. 

Wright, Andrew, printer, 218-9. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., present, 161; obituary 
of L. C. Harper, 175; cited, 250 n. 

Wylde, John, Chief-Baron of Exchequer, 
245. 

Wylde, Thomas, of Worcester, Eng., 245. 


present, I; 


Yale College, catalogues, 127-8; 
ment, 135. 

Yale University Library, 223-8. 
Yellow fev er, 213. 

Yonge, Francis, agent, of London, go. 
Young, Rev. Alexander, 238. 

Young, Arthur, English agriculturist, 84. 


establish- 


Zabriskie, George A., gifts, 191, 206. 
Zenger, John Peter, 122. 
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RESOLUTION CHART 


100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per. millimeter recorded by a 

film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the numberof lines per millimeter in adjacent 

“T-shaped” groupings. Sey 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in 

chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining. the reduct 

ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the ten 

into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long m the, film itmage, and 100/20 = 
Examine “T-shaped” line’ groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent 

lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain 

in dines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines)in the 10.07% 

not distinctly Peperated. Reduction ratio is 5, and. 7.9 x 5 = 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded: 

ily. 10.0.x 5 = 50 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the 

ions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter>. 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, ingleding 
processing, and factors. These maximum resolution of the film. 
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